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A SYRIAC VALENTINIAN HYMN 


WituiAM RoMAINE NEWBOLD 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


EpIPHANIvs prefixes to the account of the Valentinians which 
he copied from Irenaeus a brief account of his own composition, 
presumably based upon a document then in his hands, and sub- 
joins a copy of a portion of this document. It is of peculiar 
interest as being one of the very few scraps of Valentinian liter- 
ature that have survived and the only one that deals at any 
length with the essential features of the system. Yet it has 
been strangely ignored by modern students of Gnosticism ; 
indeed the only recent study of it known to me is that of Otto 
Dibelius (Studien zur Geschichte der Valentinianer: II. Der 
Valentinianische Sendbrief, in ZNTW 9 (1908), p. 329-340), in 
which he provides a translation of the very difficult text with a 
brief discussion of the doctrine and of its place in the history 
of Valentinianism. 

The anonymous author gives a list of the Greek names of the 
thirty Aeons differing somewhat from those preserved by Ire- 
naeus (1. 1. 2-3; p. 8-11) and Hippolytus (6. 29-30).1. The 
document concludes with a series of words, written in Greek let- 
ters but not Greek in form, which Epiphanius supposed to be 
the original names of the Aeons, the Greek names being trans- 
lations of these. His statement seems not to have been ques- 
tioned by any one until the appearance of Holl’s edition of the 
Panarion. In a footnote (p. 385) Holl says :— 


The language of the fragment is Aramaic with Jewish coloring, but the 
forms of the several words are so corrupted that a complete reconstruction 
seems impossible. J. Marquart and H. Gressmann think, however, that 
they are able to recognize with approximate certainty that ’Arap (1. ’Ayap) 





*References to ‘Irenaeus,’ ‘Hippolytus,’ ‘Epiphanius’ signify the 
adversus Haereses, the Refutatio, and the Panarion. Quotations from the 
Greek text of Irenaeus and Epiphanius follow the text of Karl Holl’s new 
edition (1915), Die Griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte, vol. 25, pt. 1: Epiphanius, vol. 1, but references to the adv. 
Haer., unless otherwise indicated, are to Massuet’s paragraphs and the 
pages of Harvey’s first volume. Quotations from Hippolytus follow the 
text of Duncker and Schneidewin. 
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2 William Romaine Newbold 


BapSa should be taken as equivalent to S2°N2 VM (he girded on his 
sword), “Eodny (1. "Eodqv) Ovavaviy to [33M {ION (favor and compassion), 
Aavagex Ovdipex to pdIN pa2? (for him who is going out and him who 
has gone out). This makes it at once evident that the formula contains 
at all events not names of Aeons, but a continuous sentence or sentences. 
The ‘translation’ of Epiphanius is therefore quite as worthless as that 
propounded Haer. 19. 4. 3; p. 221, 13 ff. 


Epiphanius gives two copies of this list in his introductory 
account and a third in his copy of the original document. The 
MS tradition is therefore derived from three distinct sources and 
the variants which it presents show that the three lists were in 
large measure copied independently and not corrected one by 
another, a circumstance which makes much easier the reconstruc- 
tion of the underlying text. 

According to Holl (TU, no. 36, pt. 2, 1910) the text of the 
Panarion rests upon two MSS, the Vaticanus (V) and the 
Marcianus (M), all others being derived from them. V is of 
the beginning of the ninth century, M was written A.D. 1057. 
V has been corrected by a nearly contemporary scholar, who 
introduced readings, sometimes valuable, from one or more MSS 
which he had at his disposal. 

There are then six more or less independent witnesses to the 
text, V, V1, M, M1 being Epiphanius’s first two copies in V and 
M respectively, and V2, M2 his copy in the text of the document. 

I give Holl’s text (H), the word-divisions recognized by him 
being indicated by periods, and place beneath it the variant 
readings of the six witnesses so arranged as to bring each letter 
under the corresponding letter of Holl’s text. Letters to which 
nothing there corresponds are additions; omission of letters 
accepted by Holl is indicated by a minus sign. In the upper- 
most line I have placed my own emendations (N). 

Epiphanius, Panarion; haer. 31. 2: vol. 1, p. 385, 2. 
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The text proves to be a fragment of a Syriac poem consisting 
of stanzas composed of eight verses, each of five or six syllables. 
One complete stanza and seven verses of a second still remain. 
The poem was a Valentinian hymn, and, of the two stanzas, the 
first celebrates the deeds of the ‘Celestial Light’ and the second 
those of the ‘Celestial Firmament.’ 


en finad bas = That Celestial Light 
on jon 52]‘\25 Came to be in every Place, 


adXduo vovpa av 


BovxotUOap aovd ov 


wi92Z]) 52) ‘\25¢ And in every Place in which 
he was diffused, 
bolo oly] Les << From the Head he pro- 
claimed tidings about the 
Father, 


ouvBovxotNOap déddepn 


pepéta araB BaBBa 


or 


ovdovova xéodnv 


<p Jawo And he showed kindness 


haddyn éocoupev thot Li, To the Aeons, contending, 
ovavdvv Napépta 12,h0S aedin = And mercies to the Lady 
5ed0a peroouNdiv welle — 121) Who came from Rejected 
Ones. 
addduo apoukla Lsoci} fads The Celestial Firmament 
10 Oday Aadpray ~-> Sou Restrained strife 
haduw wpnv qin [SaSs% Among the Ages, quarreling; 
Savddex ova dvpex 223] lon w2239 That which was going out he 
expelled ; 
évper Boxepdba |2pa> 181% The Sprays bringing forth 
first fruits 
aoot ovaxeBérup, qe ees ax] He healed, and [any?] cor- 
rupted ones 
15 de&dpe xéupacey aes Cnt Which were beginning to 
wither... 
NOTES? 


The MS tradition is surprisingly accurate. The original text 


was written with great care, the author endeavoring to express 
the exact sounds as he heard them without reference to any 
customary system of phonetic equivalents, and the greater num- 
ber of the corruptions can be explained as due to resemblances 
between the letters of the uncial script. I have therefore in 





* My friend the Editor, Prof. J. A. Montgomery, has been so kind as 
to read these notes, making a few corrections and adding a number of 
valuable suggestions. 
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several cases retained the spelling of the MSS even when it is 
difficult to explain and interpret and when simple emendations 
would remove the difficulties. 

v. 1,9: adAdAoo: the corrupt forms AM¥VIO and AAAQP corre- 
spond almost stroke for stroke, although the identification of 
W and Q is questionable. For the doubled -\- see Néldeke, Syr. 
Gram. 2d ed., p. 13: ‘Als verdoppelt hat so ziemlich jeder Con- 
sonant zu gelten, dem ein kurzer Vocal vorhergeht und irgend 
ein Vocal folgt.’ The a-sound is expressed by o in this word 
and in v. 2 aovo but not elsewhere; by o in v. 6 Aadwvy, v. 11 wpnv 
and perhaps v. 11 AaaApo. The -- is consonantal here and in 
v. 10 Aaapiav; elsewhere it is a vowel. 

v. 1-2: vovpa av: this represents the readings of the majority 
of the texts and gives the better sense; the demonstrative 
implies that the author expects his readers to understand what 
is meant by the ‘Celestial Light.” But the meter requires that 
in reading the final -a of vovpa be elided. The pronunciation, 
therefore, would be the same as that of the alternative reading 
vovpav which would represent °% m2}, in which the © is the 
enclitie pronoun, emphasizing the preceding word. But in v. 2 
the ov repeats the subject. 

v. 2, 3: -Bov-: v. 8, -cov-: v. 9, -pov-: in the Palestinian dia- 
lects of Aramaic the Syriac Swa is not infrequently represented 
by 1. e. g. NID, ON, 471M (Duval, Gr. p. 90, n. 3; Néldeke, 
ZDMG 22 (1868), p. 458-9). 

v. 2: aovo ov: all texts save one have Sovov, which should 


represent °m loa, But for this construction there seems to be 


no authority; moreover it would offend against both the meter 
and the thought of the verse, for ’ vu ’ vu is not a permissible 
form and the sense requires a past tense. M2 has Soov and I 
have ventured to take this as evidence of the loss of an -o-. 

v. 3: ov-: in view of the care with which vocalic Swa is 
throughout represented by some Greek vowel, this ov- must be 
regarded as a vowel, analogous to the Hebrew idiom (Dalman, 
Gram. p. 191: ‘According to Socin’s Codex 84 of Targum 
Onkelos, } is always pronounced } before 9,5. 5. and before 
non-gutturals except ’ if they have §’wa, which then disappears,’ 


i. e. is silent). So also v. 5: ovdovova ewe. But v. 7, ovavaévw 


may represent either ne or wise, 
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v. 3: 888ep7: Taw assimilated to Dalath according to rule 
(Duval, § 111). The penult represents swa, for of this root 
only Pe. and Ethpe. are used in Syriac (PS Lez.). 

v. 4: the transliteration of this verse is uncertain. The text 
without emendation makes tolerable Syriac, Hepa 321 S.sps 
‘(any) one committing impiety he caused to fall into the Void.’ 
Against the most serious objection to this reading, namely the 
use of the case absolute “*- without “=, one might allege 
that the ease is determined by the indefinite idea contributed by 
the “= of the preceding line. Moreover, this is good Valen- 
tinian doctrine. For the sin of the Pleroma was impiety—the 
desire to know the Father without regard to his wish to be 
known; the ‘Void’ or ‘Waste’ is the vaguely conceived infinite 
space beneath the Pleroma (Iren. 1.3.5: p.31; 2.2.6: p. 257), 
and, according to Hippolytus (p. 276), the first duty of Christ- 
Holy Spirit—here represented by the Celestial Light—was to 
expel Sophia’s éxtpwya from the Pleroma. Nevertheless, the 
difficulties involved in the acceptance of this reading are to me 
insuperable. (1) The introduction of a new idea at the opening 
of the phrase by the case absolute is intolerably harsh. (2) It 
is not probable that pepeéa represents “+, for in no other 
ease is the silent Swa given a vowel, e. g. xeodnv, pepta, adpw, avdex 
(for the three apparent exceptions see the note on escouper, v. 6). 
(3) The meaning of the verse would be inappropriate to the con- 
text. It would ascribe to the Celestial Light the function of 
removing the results of sin from the Pleroma, while in the second 
stanza that function is expressly ascribed to the Celestial Firma- 
ment. It is true that the Firmament is but an aspect of the 
Light (see p. 26), but the very aim of these two stanzas is the 
. diserimination of the Light and the Firmament by means of 
their functions, how then could the same function be ascribed 
to both? | 

The emendations required by the reading above adopted are 
justifiable from the palaeographical point of view, and the func- 
tion which the verse then ascribes to the Celestial Light, that 
of enlightening the Aeons about the nature of the Father, is one 
which is aseribed to Christ-Holy Spirit in all Valentinian sys- 
tems. The assimilation of the final Nun of < to the initial 
consonant of the next word, both here and in v. 8 peogovdaiv, 
is in accordance with Barhebraeus’s rule (Duval, p. 106) that 
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A Syriac Valentiman Hymn 7 
the assimilation takes place except when the consonant is Alaf, 
He, Heth, Yodh, Nun, ‘E, Pe. The failure to double the 
p is also according to rule (Noeld., § 21). But ava@ for arreB 
requires explanation. The use of a for e probably merely indi- 
eates that the vowel-sound was obscure; still more surprising 
is the appearance of a in place of an or 7 in Vv. 6, aovova for »™. 
The same inference may be drawn from the spellings of some 
words in the Jewish Palestinian dialect e. g. Pa. DOW: Aph. 
PSDs . DIP, TWH, of which Dalman remarks (p. 206, 
n. 2): ‘Whether one may infer pronunciation with a from spell- 
ing without Yodh remains uncertain. The supralinear vocalisa- 
tion recognizes this pronunciation only in case of gutturals.’ 

The failure to double the 7 is a much more serious matter. 
In every other case where Syriac requires that a letter be doub- 
led in pronunciation the doubling is scrupulously indicated, e. g. 
adrAwo, ded8epn, BaBBa, aovova, perrovdraiv, aco, not to speak of its 
being indicated where not called for in Syriac, eocoupev, yeupacev. 
Its omission here is probably due to the structure of the verse, 
which permits only two accents and requires the elision of either 
the final syllable of pepefa or the first of ara8. Thus the two 
words were pronounced as one with but one accent, pepearaB. 
Since the doubling of the 7 is not organic but is due to the 
presence of the accent upon the ‘weak’ prefix (Duval, §§ 113, 
157) the loss of the accent should entail the omission of the 
doubling. 

v. 4: BaBBa: Duval, § 224a: ‘Dans le sens figuré de ‘‘pére 
spirituel’’ isi avait le beth redoublé.’ For the construction, 
cf. PS (Thes. col. 432) : ‘m5 WdcboS pelle 2% de eo BO III, 
2, 208; rogavit eum [quid sentiret] acts ured de religione 
Arabum, ib. II, 423.’ 

v. 5: Holl, at Marquart’s suggestion, recognizes the duplica- 
tion of this line (see p. 3) as due to a marginal gloss. The 
dittograph which he brackets contains, however, the purer text. 

v. 5: xeodnv: Heth occurs seven times. Twice, in this word 
and v. 14, yeBeAm, it is represented by x; four times, v. 4, 
ovaovova, V. 7, ovavavv, V. 10, Gaayx and Aaapuav, by hiatus; onee, 
v. 6, when initial, it has no representative, esoovyev. The m. pl. 
abs. occurs seven times; in six cases the ending is obviously 
<-, although spelled in four ways (v. 5, 11, -yv; v. 6, -ev; v. 7, 
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8, -w; v. 15, -eav); the sole exception, v. 14, -iu, is probably due 
to textual corruption and is not recognized in the transliteration. 

v. 6: Holl and Marquart bracket the words AM®AIN 
ESSOYMEN as a gloss upon AOA MESSOYMEN. 

v. 6: Aadwvn: ‘EF occurs five times. Twice, v. 1, 9, adAwo, v. 
13, evde, as initial it is unrepresented; twice, v. 9, apovxi, v. 11 
AaaApo, it is represented by hiatus. In Aadwvy it disappears 
altogether, allowing the vowels between which it stood to con- 
tract. This indicates that it had here its softer sound, approxi- 
mating that of Alaf, and this, again, is confirmed by the 
Palestinian Aramaic words NJVN/1- 7 IN. which contain the 
same root (Dalman, p. 70). 

v. 6: ecoovpev: there are three occurrences of the Pe. act. part. 
m. pl. abs., the others being v. 11, wpyv and v. 15 yenpacev. The 
f. pl. emph. oceurs once, v. 13, Boyepafa. In the three which 
come from triliteral roots the swa, which would be silent in 
Syriac (Duval, Gr. § 100), is expressed by -ov-, -a-, -e-. This is 
not a ease of negligence but represents an earlier pronuncia- 
tion, still found in the Aramaic of the Onkelos MS, Cod. Socin 
84, the pointing of which indicates that in such inflected forms 
of the participle the second radical was pronounced with a semi- 
vowel (Dalman, Gram. p. 55-56). For the doubling of the 
second radical in these participial forms there seems to be no 
direct parallel. Since the short, closed syllables followed by 
voealic Swa éo-covpev, xéu-pacev are equivalent in value to the 
corresponding long open syllables a-coupev, ya-yacav, it may be 
that the former spellings represent merely peculiarities in 
pronunciation on the part of the transcriber. 

v. 7-8: Aapepta deafa: these words present several difficulties. 
If, -uvepta be a feminine noun -a6a should be -a6a0. But the only 


masculine noun corresponding to -pepta '4¢% yields no sense 


(PS Lex. ‘the plucking out, pulling off’ of hair or feathers: 
‘baldness; plumes, fine apparel’). If a feminine it corresponds 


most closely to lepse (op. cit.: ‘bitterness, gall, bile’). This also 


yields no sense. The preceding words, ‘showed mercies to,’ 
indicate that the complementary idea must be that of a person, 
and 12S ‘Lady,’ gives just the meaning required, for this 
‘Lady’ is of course the fallen Sophia of the Valentinians. To 
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this identification several objections present themselves. (1) 


The first vowel of the word \2- is Z qafa, which was pronounced 
by the Nestorians as da, by the Jacobites as 6. It may be alleged 
that, while a short d@ (Pthakha) often passes into e in Syriac, a 
long @ (Zqafa) never does. Moreover, the word occurs in Greek 
letters elsewhere, e. g. in the NT, as the proper name, Mapéa, 
which shows that the first vowel was an a, although it leaves 
its quantity undetermined. (2) The usual equivalent of Taw 
is 6, as in Map#a; + ought to represent Teth. As 
regards the first objection: the history of vowel-change, both 
in quantity and quality, in Syriac, is involved in such obscurity 
that the rules of the grammarians can seldom be regarded as 
authoritative. Even the grammarians themselves often cannot 
agree upon fundamental issues. Thus Duval teaches that dis- 
tinctions of quantity have been virtually so merged into those 
of quality as to have lost all significance (p. 44). Nodldeke is 
more cautious; he does not deny the existence of vowel-quantity 
in Syriac, but he does deny that the utterances of the Syrian 
grammarians on the subject are entitled to any weight (Syr. 
Gram. p. 9). David lays strong emphasis on the quantity of 
vowels (p. 185 f), and intimates in a footnote (p. 192) that the 
blunders of Duval, Néldeke, and other European Orientalists are 
due to their ignorance of the proper pronunciation of the Orien- 
tal languages. His own treatment of the subject is neither clear 
nor consistent, but apparently he recognizes in the Nestorian 
pronunciation no difference in quality between Pthakha and 
Zqafa but only in quantity, while among the Jacobites they 
differ in quality, as a from o, and each may be either long or 
short. Similar differences of opinion are found with 
reference to the question now at issue, namely the quantity of 
the ‘long’ vowel in a closed syllable. David says (p. 209) that 
at the present time both Jacobites and Nestorians make such a 
vowel short (mérta, marta); Noldeke (p. 29) attributes this 
tendency to the Nestorians, and Barhebraeus bears witness that 
in the 13th century the same confusion was prevalent among 
them. Duval cannot admit Barhebraeus’s evidence, which is 
fatal to his own theory, and is driven to the desperate expedient 
of assuming that, with the exception of a few cases, (p. 77) 
‘e’est son oreille qui est en défaut et son raisonnement qui est 
mauvais, car les nuances de 4 et d étaient parfaitement sensibles, 
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en dehors méme du redoublement.’ In general, (p. 92) ‘ce 
serait une erreur de croire . . . que les Syriens abrégeaient 
la voyelle dans une syllabe fermée . . . Il y avait 

plutot 1a une oscillation entre les sons clairs et les sons 
obscurs.’ These differences of opinion are due in part 
to the fact that the vowel-points introduced in the 8th century 
do not adequately represent the sounds of the language and in 
part to the fact that the sounds which they do represent cannot 
be reduced to a coherent system. Yet they are themselves 
intended to simplify and standardize current pronunciation. 
They cannot therefore afford conclusive evidence as to the pro- 
nunciation of a period long anterior to that in which they were 
adopted. The evidence of the new fragment confirms this infer- 
ence. Setting aside the question as to the precise phonetic 
values of the Greek letters at the time when and the place where 
the transcription was made, it manifestly does not bear witness 
to the simple and rigid scheme of the 8th century grammarians. 
The u-sounds are represented by ov, the 7- and e-sounds by e, 1, 
e, », Seemingly without distinction; even the long, accented 7 of 
the pass. part. has e« (xeBéAm). Twice e appears as a (apuay, 
ad\Awo). Pthakha is generally a but once « (evga). Zagafa 
seems to possess the least stability. Usually it is a, but twice o 
(adAAwo, wpyv) [thrice ? aduzw], twice o (adAwo, Boxepaba) [thrice 
? aovo], twice « followed by a doubled consonant (eccovper, 
xeupacev). Vocalic Swa is ov, a, «. The bearing of these facts 
upon the problems of Syriac phonetics I must leave to those 
more competent to judge, for the subject lies far outside my 
proper field. But this, at least, one may infer—the fact that 
the grammarians of the 8th century pointed 14 with Zqafa 
does not prove that the.tendency to pronounce it mdrta, which 
has been present from the 13th century to the present day 
among the Nestorians, originated after the pointing was 
adopted. It may well, indeed, have been found in some dialects 
many centuries earlier. The change of a to e in a closed syllable 
is very common in Syriac. Duval asserts (p. 79) that it never 
takes place when the syllable is closed by a guttural or an r. 
That it sometimes does is shown by the first word of the phrase 
bscon I9¢5° mérde yawma, which is so pronounced by the Nestorians 
while to the Jacobites it is mérde. One should also note that in 
the two occurrences of vocalic swa before r in the poem it is 
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expressed by ¢ (ded3ep7, Boxepafa) which shows that the author 
is not conscious of any especial preference for an a-sound before 
r. The use of + for Taw may be explained on similar 
principles. The author, as his practice elsewhere shows, is not 
following any accepted system of transliteration, and it may 
well be that + rather than 6 expressed to his ear the sound of 
the hard, non-aspirated Taw in |4;*. If -uepra means 
‘lady,’ -a#a should probably be emended into -afa<é>. But 
forms without the final Taw occur in Babylonian Aramaic; 
those, for example, of NTN are given by Levias (A Grammar 
of the Aramaic Idiom contained in the Babylonian Talmud, 
Cincinnati, 1900, § 601) as NYDN. ANON. OSON. DDN, 
NOVIVN, OVO, and -a6a, therefore, is not absolutely impossible. 

v. 8: peooovdAdiv: one is tempted to emend -govdAaiv into the 
classical Syriac word «e2 covAav, which is derived from the 
Lamadh-Alaf root , or into covAav, which would be derived 
from the same root treated as Lamadh-Yodh. The meaning of 
both would be the same, ‘dross, dirt, refuse’—a singularly apt 
designation, from the Valentinian point of view, of the results 
of sin in the Pleroma. Yet, as I try to show in the commentary 
(p. 26) peocovddiv gives the passage a meaning for which 
indirect support can be found in extant sources. In classical 
Syriac the Peal pass. part. m. pl. abs. would be — =”, but 
forms analogous to that of the text occur in Babylonian Aramaic 
(Levias, § 560, p93, ele ye) and also in Biblical Aramaic 
(Kautzsch, p. 80E). 

v. 11: AaadApwo: the -w is probably due to corruption of -e or 
-e. but possibly represents a transition form between the primi- 


tive éSeSs and the classical bee, such as -a@ or -ai, assimilated 


in quality to the following ». Compare the Babylonian spelling 
9W3, NWI which Levias (§ 989a) points "&}. NW. Instead 
of Aaadrpw, Saadkuw might be read. 

v. 11: wpyy; v. 15: -gap: for the failure to double -p- see 
Noldeke, Gram. § 21. 

v. 12: Savadex ova: the imperfect tense compounded of the 
present participle and the enclitic le" sometimes expresses an 
act or event regarded from a point of view in the past as immi- 
nent (Néldeke, Gram. p. 208). It is in this sense that the form 
must here be taken (see the commentary, p. 26). 
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v. 12: avdex: in Babylonian Aramaic, according to Levias 
(§ 374), the } frequently remains unassimilated before gutturals, 
emphatic consonants, sibilants, }. “J and 5. The -¢- probably 
represents the unaspirated Syriac p, which was much less 
emphatic than the Greek z. 


v. 13: evée: the word may also be transliterated +=) zpdécwza, 
‘Personalities,’ and this also makes fairly satisfactory sense. 
But in view of the participle Boxepafa the proposed reading is 
preferable, for ‘bearing first fruits’ is an attribute appropriate 
to sprays but not to personalities. 

v. 13: Boxepaba: both MSS have Y for @ in the first list (VM), 
P in the second (V1M1), and PP in the third (V2M2). 
This shows that both are descended from a common archetype 
in which the same name was written in three different ways, 
which, again, proves that the scribe of that archetype copied 
faithfully what he thought he saw before him without trying 
to correct one list by another. The error perhaps arose in the 
first copy, probably made by a professional scribe, from Epi- 
phanius’s—presumably cursive—autograph. 

v. 14: yeBéAm: is quite certainly the passive participle. The 
active, -tsee would mean ‘in travail’ which is not appro- 


priate to sprays; moreover, judging from the analogy of 
ecoovpey and xeppacev, it would be spelled yéBBerum. 

v. 15: 8Sefapr: The representation of Sin by é, here and v. 4 
-pe£a, is, so far as I can learn, not found elsewhere. The 3. m. 
pl. ending « is not represented. This may indicate that it was 
not pronounced at all or that it was a consonantal w which 
could not be represented in Greek letters. The latter is the 
view of Duval (p. 55: ‘a défaut de preuves contraires, on devra 
s’en tenir a la prononciation recue ew, ww’) and of David, whose 
opinion, as being orientalis homo (p. 189), is of especial inter- 
est (p. 189: ‘Veras diphthongos non habent Syri, sed cum jodh 
et waw apud eos sunt verae consonantes, lingua Syriaca syllabas 
habet quarum consonans finalis est jodh vel waw . . . in qui- 
bus . . . secunda littera non est vocalis sed consonans’). 
Noéldeke takes the former view (Gram. Syr. p. 26: ‘° und » 
sind beide viel zu vocalisch, als dass sie im Auslaut einer Silbe 
wahre Consonanten sein kénnten; sie bilden dann stets einfache 
Voeale oder Diphthonge, also . . . . . . galliu [nicht 
galliw|, ete.’). 
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v. 15: xeupacev: -py- with V2M2, after the analogy of v. 6, 
ecooupev. The -EIN of M explains the -EM of V2 and is 
probably the true reading. The final syllable -wv which Holl 
takes from V1M1 is obviously a dittograph, for Epiphanius 
proceeds: ov évopatwv Epunveiai ciow aide. 

The syntax of the poem presents nothing worthy of note 
except the rather free use of the case absolute, which is such 
as to suggest that it has not as yet lost its proper meaning. The 
conceptions which are unquestionably clearly defined to the 
reader are all in the emphatic Woo2, bed bo} bps lépse, beds 
}a1s. Three which ought to be indefinite are in the absolute 
ert, edhe, cape. = wo which might be conceived as defined 
are in the absolute <x and —2« both of which designate 
the same things. Whether the use of the absolute here has any 
significance, throwing the concepts in question out of the focus 
of consciousness into the margin, so to speak, it is not possible to 
determine. So also of the active participles. Two of the three, 
qe Hp and <a ess should, according to rule, be taken 
as predicates, equivalent to qsM%m? <0? which I have indicated 
in translation by placing a comma between them and the nouns 
they modify, but the third, 14;2= t=1s which seems to be a 
parallel construction, tends to discredit this inference and to 
indicate that there is no real difference of meaning between the 
two cases. The choice between them may be determined by 
other factors, possibly metric or euphonic, the value of which 
we cannot appreciate. 

Each verse contains two accented and three or four unac- 
cented syllables. Vocalic swa belonging to the word proper is 
not counted as a syllable: following the prefixes “r= it may 
or may not be, seemingly at pleasure. The metre corresponds 
to that termed by Grimme ‘Grundform 2’ (Collectanea 
Friburgensia, Fasc. II, Der Strophenbau in den Gedichten 
Ephraems des Syrers, 1893, p. 5), but differs from it in that the 
rhythmie scheme which Grimme regards as fundamental, that 
is, as most frequent, ’uu’v, occurs five times only (v. 2, 8, 10, 
13, 14); that which he makes an infrequent substitute u’vvu’u 
occurs twice (v. 4, 12), while the eight remaining verses (1, 3, 
5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 15) fall under the second of his other two sub- 
stitutes v’u’v. Of the fourth scheme, ’vuuv’v, no example 
occurs. 
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Each verse contains five or six syllables. If the final syllable 
of kkSs in v. 9 be elided, the numerical scheme for the first 
stanza would be 55565556, and for the second, 5556555, from 
which one may infer that the missing last verse of the stanza 
also contained six syllables and that the scheme for the first 
is that for all the stanzas of the poem. While this scheme is 
not found among Ephraem’s poems (see Lamy’s revised list in 
his Ephraemi Syri Hymni et Sermones, vol. 4, Mechlin, 1902, p. 
486-495), it is of the type used by him and other Syrian poets.* 


COMMENTARY 


Both stanzas deal with the same theme, the reconstitution of 
the Pleroma after its harmony had been destroyed by the appear- 
ance of sin within its borders. The first recounts the deeds of 
the Celestial Light, the second those of the Celestial Firmament, 
in this work of restoration. 

Of this scene three more or less complete versions are extant. 
Irenaeus gives two (1. 2, § 1-2, p. 13-16; § 3-6, p. 16-23), inti- 
mating that the second is derived from a different source than 
the first (p. 16: Eno 8 airav otrws rd rdfos Tis Sodias Kai rv 
émotpogny pvGoroyovow), and Hippolytus the third (6. 31, p. 274- 
°78). A few incidents, some of which belong to other versions 
than the above, may be gleaned from other passages in Irenaeus 
and from Clement of Alexandria’s Excerpta ex Theodoto etc. 
Nearly all the incidents to which the Syriac text alludes can 
be identified in one or another of the extant sources, but as a 
whole the system presupposed by the poem does not correspond 
to any Valentinian system hitherto recognized. 





*I classify the poem’s structure in accordance with both of the rival 
theories as to the nature of Syriac verse because, in my opinion, no issue is 
raised between them. The fact that Syrian grammarians, and Syrian poets 
also, recognized in poetry only one formal principle—that of the number 
of syllables in a line—does not prove that no others were in use any more 
than the theories of those English prosodists who see in English verse no 
other rhythms than those formed by the sequence of accented and unaccented 
syllables prove that English poets are deaf to the subtle harmonies of 
quantities, consonantal qualities, assonances, pauses, and cadences. An 
English or German ear, accustomed to stress-rhythms, cannot doubt that 
they are present in Syriac poetry, even though the grammarians have not 
formulated the laws which govern them. 
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The ‘Celestial Light,’ or, more literally, the ‘Light on High,’ 
is that stream of revivifying spiritual consciousness which was 
emanated by the Father, the Abyss, in order to repair the rav- 
ages wrought by sin in the Pleroma. It is not mentioned in 
Irenaeus’s first source; in his second and in that used by Hip- 
polytus, its first manifestation is termed ‘Christ-Holy Spirit.’ 
It—or, more properly, he—is of course light, as are all spiritual 
beings, but at least some Valentinians called him ‘Light’ in a 
peculiar sense. Epiphanius, in his preliminary account, says 
(31. 4. 4; p. 388, 8 Holl; vol. 2, p. 140, Dindorf): ov 8 [se. 
Aidva] Swrjpa Kadeiv ... edvac & airov das ard tod dvw Xpwrod 
kal da TovTo TaTpwvysuKds Kadeicba Dos 81a TO dvw PGs, 
and Irenaeus’s language seems to be based upon similar termin- 
ology (1. 4.1; p. 33): mapavrixa 8 [se. riv Sodpiav] xevwGeicay rod 


...+ Xpiorod, éri Cytnow opunoae Tot KataXrAirovTos avTyHv 
@wtds. Epiphanius’s 76 dvw dds is the precise equivalent of 
the term which I render ‘The Celestial Light.’ 

The Celestial Light ‘came to be in every Place.’ ‘Place’ 
among the later Gnostics meant ‘region’ or ‘Plane’ of the 
spiritual world and every such ‘region’ is itself a spiritual 
being or angel (Iren. 1. 5.2; p. 44: rots d érra ovpavois elvar voepovs 


[vonrovs Holl] pacw: ayyéAovs 8 airovs trorMevra). But, since at the 
period to which the poem refers the Light had not as yet reached 
every region of the lower universe, the term here probably signi- 
fies the ‘regions’ of the Pleroma, that is, the Aeons. It is in this 
sense that it is used by Marcus (Iren. 1. 14.1; p. 128): airy 
THV TAVUTEPTATHV GTO TOV GopaTwv Kal akaTovopaotwy TOmwy Terpdda 
KatednAvbevar ox Hpate yuvaikeiw mpos adtov (yor). 

v. 3-4. The ‘Head’ is the first emanation of the Abyss, 
usually called Novis or Movoyevns, but often Iarnp or ’Apyn (of 
which latter word the Syriac #5 is an appropriate translation), 
because from him all the other Aeons are derived: (Iren. 1. 1.1; 
p. 9) tov 8 Notv rotrov xai Movoyevy xadovor xai Llarépa xai 
"Apxiyv tov wravtrwv; (1. 8.5; p. 75, transcribed from a 
Valentinian Commentary upon the prologue to St. John’s Gos- 
pel) ‘Iwavyns, 6 pabnris tod Kvupiov, BovAdpevos eirely tiv Tov dAwv 
yeveow, Kal’ qv Ta mavra mpoeBadev 6 Ilarnp, adpxyv teva tmorera 
TO mpatov yevvnGev bd Tod Geod, 6 3) Kai vidv Kai povoyevn Oedv KEKAnKeEY, 


> had x , c nf ‘ , an 
év » Ta wavta 6 Tlarip mpoeBare oreppatiKas. 
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It was ‘from the Head? that the Light proclaimed tidings, for, 
being himself an emanation of Novis, who alone knew the Father, 
he derived from him all that he proclaimed to the Aeons. But 
even this was not knowledge of the Father but only knowledge 
about him, namely, that he is unknowable: (Iren. 1. 2.5; p. 21) 

. Tov Movoyevn maduv Erépav mpoBar<eoba avlvyiav Kata mpounbeav 
tov Ilarpds, iva wy dpotws Tavty raOy Tis Tov Aiwvwv, Xpiorov kai Ivetpa 
aywov, eis mg Kal ornprypov tod LAnpwpartos, id’ dv xarapricO vai 
<gacw> tors Aidvas. Tov pev yap Xpiordv diddfar aitrois ocvlvyias 


e > , , , e ‘ 3 > a , 
uovw,t ayevvytov KataAnw ywwoxortas ikavovs civae dvayopetoat 


2 > ‘ a ‘ > ¢ 9 > , 
Te €v avtotis tyyv tov Ilatpos ertywwow, OTe TE AXwWPN- 


TOS €oTt Kal &@kaTadAnTTOS Kai ovK éoTw ote idly OVTE dkoTTUL 
airy 7 81a pdvov tot Movoyevots yivooKertar 

.. 70 88 [ev] LHvetpa 7rd ayov ehiowbévras airois mavtas edxapioreiv 
edidagev kal tiv GAnOivnv avaravow < io > nyjcaTo. 

v. 5-8. The ‘kindness’ which the Celestial Light showed the 
Aeons consisted in bringing them these tidings about the Father. 
The significance of the word ‘contending’ will be discussed 
later. The ‘Lady who came from Rejected Ones’ corresponds 
to the second Sophia or Achamoth of Irenaeus, called by Hip- 
polytus (p. 282, 44) 4 &w Sodia, who was composed of the 
éxtpwya or ‘abortive offspring’ of the first Sophia, or, as the 
Valentinians also called it, the first Sophia’s iorépnya or ‘short- 
ecoming’—that by which she fell short of attaining to the knowl- 
edge of the Father. While <—lx does not reproduce the idea 
of either éxtpwpya or torépyya, it is an appropriate designation for 
the dark mass of Ignorance which had been rejected and 
expelled from the Pleroma, as I shall presently endeavor to 
show. To Achamoth, Christ-Holy Spirit ‘showed mercies,’ for 
he took pity upon her wretched state and came to her from the 
Pleroma in order to give her some glimmering of an idea of the 
vlory from which she had been cast out and to inspire in her 
a desire to return: (Iren. 1. 4.1; p. 31) riv “EvOipnow ris dvw 
Loduas, Hv Kai "AxapwO xadovow, adopicbeicay rod <dvw> TAypoparos 
aiv TO mabe é€yovow ev oKias Kal Kevopatos Tomas éxBeBpacba Kara 
dvayknv: ew yap pwrds éyévero kal TAnpwparos, dyopdos Kai dveideos 
worep Extpwpa, da TO pndev Karadrdnpeva. olktrefpavta 8% aitrHy 
Tov <dvw> Xptorov kat da rod Sravpod érextabevta zy idia 


bu , “ 4 ‘ 9 > ig 4 > >] > ‘ 5 f 
vaper poppacat woppwow, THv Kat’ ovciav povov GAN’ ov THY KaTa yvwou * 


. 4 A 3 ~ ld 3 a ‘ , ‘ 
kai mpagavta TovTo dvadpapeiv, cvoeteiAavta airod tiv Sivayuy, Kai Katadt- 
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nev <aitnv>, rus aicbopevyn tov wepi airiv wabovs dua tiv dmradAayHv 
tov TlAnpwparos épexOn trav dudepovtwy, Exovoed Tia ddunv apOaporas 
eyxatahapbeicav aity <timd> rod Xpiorod Kal rod dyiov Ilvevparos. 
Compare also Hippolytus, 6. 31; p. 276, 50—278, 61. 

The ‘Celestial Firmament’ or ‘Firmament on High’ is the 
“Opos, ‘Boundary,’ or Sravpds, ‘Stake’ or ‘Cross’ of the Valen- 
tinians. To the Firmament four functions are ascribed in the 
poem :— 


(1) He restrained strife among the Aeons. 

(2) He expelled that which was going out, or about to go out. 

(3) He healed the Sprays bearing their firstfruits. 

(4) The corrupted ones, which were beginning to wither, he 
—— (the verb is lacking). 


Of the Valentinian conceptions of Horus four chief versions 
are extant, that of Valentinus himself, those of Irenaeus’s two 
sources, and that given by Hippolytus. 

Valentinus recognized two “Opo., one between the Pleroma and 
the Abyss and the other that which separates the fallen Sophia 
from the Pleroma (Iren. 1.11.1; p. 100): “Opous re dv0 timeGero, 
eva pev petagd tod BuOod kal rod Aovrod TAnpwparos, diopiLovra rovs 
yev<v>yrtovs Ai@vas dd Tod ayev <v> 7Tov Ilatpds, erepov 5€ Tov aopi- 
Covra aitav thy Myrépa ard rod TAnpwparos. 

In Ireneaus’s first source Horus is the boundary of the 
Pleroma. Sophia’s sin consisted in seeking to know more of the 
Father than he had willed to have known; this is symbolized 
by describing her, that is to say her Thought or Intention 
(evOipyos), aS striving to go out beyond the limits of the 
Pleroma and to penetrate into the very depths of the Abyss. 
Her presumptuous attempt was frustrated by Horus whose 
function it is to assure the stability of the universe by keeping 
it ‘outside of’ the Ineffable Vastness. 

Iren. 1. 2.2; p. 13-15) tponjAaro bé roAd 6 [6 rodd Holl] 
TeXevTaios Kal vewtatos THs Swdexados THs bd ToD "AvOpwrzov kai THs "ExxAy- 
cias tpoBeBAnpevys Aiwy tovréctw 7 Lodia Kai érabe waGos avev THs érurdo- 
Ks TOD <ov> uyov Tod WeAnrod, 6 évypsaro pev év Trois wept Tov Nodv 
kai THv AAnOeav aréokne 8 cis TOUTOV TOV TapaTparévTa, Tpopacel MEV aya. 
ays TOAmys [1. ToAuy Holl, roApy N.] S€, da 75 pay Kexowwvjc bau ro Tarpi 
TO TeAeiw, KaDGs Kai 6 Nods. To d€ raBos elvar Lyrnow Tov Tarpds- bere 
yap, ws A€yovar, Td péyeHos airod KatadaBeiv. ereata pi Svvybévra da 7d 


2 JAOS 38 
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ddvvatw émiBareiv mpaypate Kai év ToAAW wavy ayo yevopevov..... 


€xTetvopevov ae eri TO mpocbey id THs yAvKUTyTOS TeAEvTaioV 
av xatarerooGa Kai dvadeAvoOar cis THY ANY oiciay, ci pH TH TTHpPL- 
fovagn Kai €xtos Tot adppytov peyéePovs PvrAac- 
covn Ta GrAa ovvervye SuVdper. Tattnv SE THv Sivamw xa 
“Opov xadrovow, id’ hs érecynoba cai éornpixOa kai poyis Emvotpepavra 
eis €avTov Kai meoGevra, OTe axataAnrros éotw 6 Llaryp, arobecba thv 
mpotépay évOiunow ovv To éemryevoperw Tae Ex TOU ExTANKTOV Exeivou Bav- 
paros. 

Irenaeus’s second source does not describe Sophia’s effort to 
penetrate into the Abyss as being frustrated by Horus; it fails 
beeause she has attempted an impossible task, and results in the 
production of a shapeless embryo; filled with distress, fear, 
agitation, and perplexity she turns to the Father for relief and 
the other Aeons join in her prayer. In reply the Father ema- 
nates Horus to remove the cause of the disorder in the Pleroma 
and thus to settle, re-establish and ‘heal’ not only Sophia but 
all the other Aeons, for they too are moved by the spectacle of 
her distress: (1. 2. 4; p. 19-29) da 8 rod “Opov rovrov daci 
kexabapOar Kai éornpixGac tHv Lodiav xai droxatactabjva tH ovevy:a. 
xwptcbeions yap THs EvOupyHTEwWs at’ aiTs 
civ TO excyevonerw rafa, aitnvy péev évtds TAnpwyaros peivar, thy 
d evOipnow aitns civ tO maa trd trot “Opov adgopic- 
Ojivac kai droctravpwOjvat Kal éxtos aitod yevomerny 
clvat pév Tvevpatixny ovciav, <as> gvorxyv tiva Aidvos épynv try- 
xavovoav, anoppov de Kai aveideov dia TO pydev KatadaBeiv. Kai dua TodiTo 
kapmrov agGevy kat Orv airiy Aé€yovr. (1. 3.3; p. 28) (The 
healing of the woman with an issue of blood symbolized the 
healing of Sophia.) 7 yap eeAOotoa divapus Tod viod (elvar dé tavrnv 
tov “Opov GedAovow) €Fepadrevaoev aitny Kai TO mdbos ExWpioeEr 
am’ airns. (1. 3.4; p. 29) "Ewera repi tot “Opov airav, ov 3) kal 
mreioow dvopacw Kadovor, dvo0 evepyeias Exe aitov arodpaivovTa, THY TE 


eo ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ . e , ‘ , s ‘ 
Edpactixny Kai THy pepioTiKyVv: Kal KaOO pev Edpale Kai ornpite, 2TAUpOV 


civar, Kad de pepifer Kai dvopi{e, “Opov. 

Hippolytus’s account is very like Irenaeus’s second source but 
restricts the functions of Horus within narrower limits, ascrib- 
ing the removal of the éxrpwya to Christ-Holy Spirit, while 
Horus merely fences it off from the sight of the Aeons and 
prevents it from again entering the Pleroma: (6.31; p. 276, 35) 
émimpoBAnbeis otv 6 Xproros Kai rd aywov Ivetpa ixd tov Nov xai ris 
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"AAnbeias, ebbews TO Extpwpa... TodTO... droxwpila Tov ddwv Aidvur, iva 
py Br€rovres airs tapdcowvrat dia Tiv dpopdiav of TeAevor Ai@ves. itv’ odv 
pnd’ drAws Tois Aidan Trois TeAcious KaTapavy TOU ExTpwpaTos 7 anoppia maALv 
cai 6 Llarip émimpoBddAdra Aidva éva tov Sravpov, os... . eis Ppovpay Kat 
Xapakwpa tov Aiwvwy rpoBeBAnpévos, Spos yiverar tov IAnpwparos, 
éxwv évrds EavTod wavTas buod Tos TpidKovta Ai@vas ... . Kadeirat dé “Opos 
bev ovTos, OT. aopiter ard Tov TlAnpwparos ew Td torépynpa... . 

The phrase ‘that which was going out,’ or, ‘that which was 
about to go out,’ may refer either to the offending Aeon or to 
her Thought or Intention only. The immediate context is in 
favor of the former interpretation: ‘He restrained strife among 
the Aeons, quarreling; the one which was about to go out he 
expelled.’ But this is incompatible with v. 8. The ‘Lady’ is 
quite certainly the Being called in other systems the second 
Sophia or Achamoth, and, whatever the meaning of -covAaiv, a6a 
pes- can scarcely have any other meaning than ‘came from’ 
in the sense of ‘is composed of.’ The ‘Lady’ then cannot be 
identical with the Aeon Sophia, as was taught by Valentinus 
and Theodotus, but must be derived from the results of sin in 
the Pleroma, which is the doctrine of Irenaeus’s two sources 
and of that used by Hippolytus. 

Thus the second of the four functions ascribed by the poem 
to the Firmament possesses features in common with both the 
first and the second of Irenaeus’s two sources. With the first, 
it conceives the offending Aeon, or her Thought, as on the point 
of going out of the Pleroma in search of the Father; with the 
second, it describes the Firmament as expelling her Thought 
from the Pleroma. 

The significance of the third and fourth functions will not 
be obscure to any one familiar with Valentinian ideas. The 
word 4215 properly denotes the twigs or tips of the branches 
from which immediately spring the leaves and fruit. Here the 
Aeons themselves are conceived as shoots or offshoots of the 
pila tov mwavrwv (Iren. 1.1.1; p. 9), the avapxos pige (ib. 1. 2.1; 
p. 15); the ‘sprays’ are those portions of them, so to speak, in 
which growth and the other life-functions are taking place, that 
is to say their mpoBoAai ‘emanations,’ which, again, means their 
thoughts and in particular their thoughts about the Father. 

These Sprays or Thoughts the Firmament examines and 
divides into two classes, those which are bearing their firstfruits 
and those which are corrupted and beginning to wither away. 
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The first contains those emanations or thoughts which are 
already developing into approximately true conceptions of the 
Father; these he ‘healed’—he relieved them of whatever error 
was present in them and brought them into a healthy condition. 
A similar function was ascribed by Valentinus himself to the 
Holy Spirit (Iren. 1. 11. 1; p. 101) wai 7rd Tvetpa 8 17d adyov 
tro ths “AXnOeias pyoi rpoBeBARTOa eis dvakptotv kai Kap- 
rodopiav rtav Aiwvwr, dopdtws eis atrovs cisvov: &’ ov Ttois Aid- 
vas Kkaptopopeiv ta PvAAa* THs GAnOecias. The ‘corrupted ones’ 
are the emanations or thoughts which were so erroneous as to 
be incapable of emendation—and here the fragment ends, with 
no indication of their fate. But the imagery is obviously sug- 
gested by the Parable of the Vine in John 15: wav xAjpa év éepoi 
py pepov Kaprov, aipa aito,, kai mav TO KapTov gpéporv, 
kaOaipet ato iva xaprov mAclova pépy.... éav py Tis mevy ev 
éuot, €BAnOn ew ws TO KAjpa kal €EnpavOy kai cvvayovow aita 
kai eis TO TU BadXAovow kai xaieror, and the inference is not unwar- 
ranted that the corrupted ones met with some such fate as the 
unfruitful branches. 

Verse 8 supplies a clue for the more precise determination of 
their fate. For what can the ‘Rejected Ones’ be if not the 
imperfect Fruits of the corrupted and withering Sprays? The 
system represented by the poem differs, then, from those of 
Irenaeus and Hippolytus in that the ‘Lady’ Achamoth is com- 
posed, not of Sophia’s thoughts and passions alone, but of those 
of all the Aeons who had sinned as she had. This, again, is a 
new feature. In all the systems known to us Sophia alone is 
responsible for the introduction of sin into the Pleroma; the 


_ other Aeons are guiltless. Here they share the guilt. 


The first of the four functions ascribed to the Firmament— 
he restrained strife among the Aeons—must be viewed in the 





*Epiphanius has gurda, which is accepted by both Harvey and Holl; the 
Latin has folia, i. e. gia. That this is the true reading the poem makes 
extremely probable. ¢gvrd implies that the Aeons are conceived as ‘good 
ground’ which bears good ‘plants,’ but in the poem they are conceived 
as ‘sprays’ or ‘twigs’ of the Abyss, and therefore can bear ‘leaves,’ 
‘blossoms,’ or ‘fruits,’ but not ‘plants.’ 

*It is probable that the title Kapmeorjs, attributed to Horus by Irenaeus 
(1. 2.4; p. 18), refers to this function and should be translated ‘ Plucker.’ 
But there are good reasons for accepting Grabe’s translation ‘Emanci- 
pator’ (Harvey, note ad loc.) and therefore the point cannot be pressed. 
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light of these other ideas the significance of which I have been 
endeavoring to make clear. Strife among the Aeons is an 
entirely new idea; it is not mentioned in any of our sources for 
Valentinianism. Yet its presence in this system is exceptionally 
well attested. No less than three words, ‘contending’ (v. 6), 
‘strife’ (v.10), and ‘quarreling’ (v.11) imply it, and it is not 
likely that all three are due to erroneous transliterations from 
Greek into Syriac. 

Irenaeus’s first source admits that Sophia’s zafos was shared 
to a certain extent by the other Aeons: (1. 2.1; p. 13) xai oi 
pev Aouroi Gpoiws Aidves Hovyn tws ererdOovv Tov rpoBodéa Tod oréppatos 
aitayv idely Kal tiv dvapxov pilav ioropnow. In fact the wa6os origi- 
nated, not with Sophia, but with Logos and Life and from them 
‘infected’ the entire Pleroma, all the way down to Sophia, the 
last of the Aeons (see the text, quoted p. 17). That this impli- 
cation of the other Aeons in Sophia’s rafos was a matter of 
moment Irenaeus sees clearly: (2.17.5; p. 309) Si autem omnes 
(se. Aeones) dicunt participasse passionis hujus (i. e. Sophiae) 
quemadmodum quidam audent dicere, qua a Logo quidem 
coepit, derwatio autem in Sophiam, in Logum hujus (i. e. 
Sophiae) [Nun Propatoris] passionem revocantes arguentur, et 
Nun Propatoris et ipsum Patrem in passione fuisse confitentes. 
Yet the mere dos or desire to know the Father was not itself 
sinful; sin entered in when the desire led to the formation of 
conceptions about the Father without the assistance of @eAnrtds, 
‘Approved.’ Such conceptions were necessarily erroneous and 
hence sinful. 

In the system reported by Hippolytus the Aeons not merely 
desire to know the Father but actually form conceptions about 
him, yet without committing sin, for they conceive these thoughts 
Kata ovtvyiav: (6, 30; p. 274, 99) évonoey (sc. 7 Zodia) ore of péev 
aAXou travres Aidves yevvytoi irapxovres kata ovlvyiav yevvaow, 6 dé Tlarnp 
povos alvyos éyevvyvev. Sophia’s sin consisted in the fact that she 
(274, 2) 0Anoe pupyjoacba tov Tarépa Kai yevvnoa xa’ éavtnv dixa 
Tov cvlvyou, iva pndev 7 Epyov brodeéorepov Tov Ilarpos cipyaopevn. 

Marcus also teaches that each Aeon has a conception of the 
Father and adds the further details that each conceives the 
Father after his own likeness and has no knowledge of the con- 
ceptions formed by any other, but imagines his own to be an 
adequate representation of the Whole. (It should be remem- 
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bered that in Mareus’s system each Aeon is represented as a 
Letter, the thirty Letters constituting a Adyos which was row 
*Aopdrov popdy.) (Iren. 1. 14,1; p. 130) &acroy 8 trav croryetwv 
ida ypdppata Kal idiov xapaxtnpa Kai idiav éxpwvyow Kal cxnpata Kai 
cixovas éxew, Kal pydey aitadv evar 0 THv éxeivov Kabopa popdyy ovmep 
aitd oroxelov éotw: aAd’ ovde ywwoKxeav® airov ode pay Tv Tov 
mAngiov abtov Exactov éexpovnow yivwoKev, GAG O aitos Expwvel, ws TO 
mav éxpwvovvta, TO dAov HyeioOat dvoudev. 

These three closely related theories are probably later and 
emended forms of an earlier doctrine, no doubt that of Valen- 
tinus himself, which was retained with little change in the 
system represented by the poem. This earlier doctrine may be 
reconstructed somewhat as follows. 

All the Aeons not only desired to know the Father but also 
actually formed conceptions of him, each after his own likeness. 
All of these conceptions were, in a sense, true, for each Aeon is 
an aspect or attribute or manifestation of the Father, indeed 
Valentinus seems to have taught that they were constituents of 
the Divine Consciousness: (Tert. adv. Val. ce. 4, p. 181 Kroy- 
mann CSEL vol. 47, pt. 3) eam (viam) postmodum Ptolomacus 
intrauit, nominibus et numeris Aeonum distinctis in personales 
substantias, sed extra deum determinatas, quas Valentinus in 
ipsa summa diuinitatis ut sensus et affectus motus incluserat.' 
But no one of them was an adequate expression of the Divine 
Being as a Whole; such an expression could be found only in 
all, collectively, which totality constituted the ‘Pleroma’ or 
‘Fulness’ of God. But they were not content thus to possess 
each only a partial knowledge of the Father; each claimed to 
‘possess a complete and adequate knowledge of him and denied 





*The reading y.vwoxev is that of Hippolytus and is supported by the 
Latin (sed ne quidem proximi ejus unumquodque enuntiationem scire). 
Epiphanius, according to Dindorf (Holl’s second volume in which this 
passage would be found is not yet published), reads modopxei, for which 
Dindorf substitutes the mdeovexrei of the parallel passage, Epitome, p. 
365, 12, rejecting (vol. 3, p. 666) the evidence of Hippolytus and the 
Latin for reasons which seem to me inadequate. Harvey reads yuwwoxev. 

"K reads affectus <et> motus, which yields no clear idea. How can 
the Aeons be conceived as ~‘motions’ distinct from conscious states? 
Tert. is using a Greek idiom, perhaps following a Greek source—ds alcOjoews 
kat mdOovs xivhoes, ‘as being excitations of perception and of emotion’ 
within the Godhead. 
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the validity of all conceptions except his own. Hence arose 
among them rivalry, strife, and even unseemly bickering and 
quarreling. Moreover, not content with the conceptions of the 
Father afforded by the constitution of their own natures, they 
sought to overstep these divinely appointed limits and to 
conceive of the Father as at once transcending all possible con- 
ceptions and yet capable of being comprised within such concep- 
tions. From such attempts nothing could result except error 
and confusion of mind. And Sophia, the youngest and lowest 
of all, was the worst offender among them, for Sophia repre- 
sents at once the Wisdom of God as expressed in the organiza- 
tion of the material universe and the ‘wisdom’ of man, what 
the Greeks called codia or ¢diAocodia, which consists chiefly in 
thorough knowledge of the material universe, and of all concep- 
tions of God none are so inadequate and erroneous as those which 
are derived from material things. 

One can readily see that such a theory as this, which repre- 
sented the very Godhead as torn asunder by jealousy and strife, 
would give no little offence and would speedily be modified. 
The three extant theories are most easily explained as attempts 
to meet the difficulties raised by the original doctrine. Ptolemy, 
for the theories contained in Irenaeus’s first and second sources 
are quite certainly different forms of the teachings current 
among his followers, held that no Aeon save Sophia formed any 
conception of the Father at all until instructed by Christ-Holy 
Spirit.* 

The source used by Hippolytus taught that, although all the 
Aeons conceived thoughts of the Father, all except Sophia did 
so in the divinely appointed way, through conjugal union, and 
therefore none of their ‘offspring’ was ‘shapeless,’ that is, 
erroneous. 

Marcus declares that no Aeon had any knowledge whatever 
of the thought of God entertained by any other, from which it 





® Tertullian, indeed, does charge Sophia with jealousy of Nous (adv. 
Val. e. 9, p. 187, 15 Kr.: sed enim sub praetexto dilectionis in patrem 
aemulatio superabat in Nun, solum de patre gaudentem). But there is 
no reason to suppose that Tertullian had any better ground for it than 
his own malicious faney; the Latin version of Irenaeus, which Tertullian 
probably had before him, has, like the Greek original, not ‘jealousy’ but 
‘presumption,’ temeritatis. 
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would follow that there could be no rivalry and strife between 
them. 

Yet these various revisions were not so thorough as to oblit- 
erate all traces of the original theory. Hippolytus alone 
describes at any length the ‘tumult’ of emotion which con- 
vulsed the Aeons when they beheld Sophia’s plight; according 
to him it was composed of sympathy for Sophia and fear lest 
a similar fate should befall them and their offspring: (6. 31; 
p. 274, 18) yevopevyns otv évros TlAnpwpatos ayvoias cata tHv Lodiav 
kai duopdias kata TO yevvynya THs Lopias, OdopuvBos eyevero ev 
7 TAnpwpate of Aidves of yevonevar [1. trois Ai®or oixriLopevors ?] ore 
rapatAnciws ayoppa Kai ateAn yevnoetar Tov Aiwvwv Ta yevvjpata Kai 
pOopa tis Katadnweror ovK cis pakpav wore Tovs Ai@vas. Yet in his 
account of the reconstitution of the Pleroma Hippolytus lays 
especial weight upon the restoration of ‘peace,’ ‘concord,’ 
‘unity,’ and ‘unanimity’ among the Aeons: (6. 32; p. 278, 62) 
érei ovv pia Tis QV Cipyvyn Kai cUppwvia Tavtwv Tov évros TAnpo- 
patos Aiwvwv, dofev adrois wy povov kata ovlvyiav dedokaxevat airdv, dofa- 
oa <8&> xai da tporpopas xaprav rperovrwyv To Larpi. ravres otv nvdoKy- 
cav ot TpiaKxovra Aiaves eva tpoBaXeiv Aidva, kowov Tov LlAnpwpatos Kapmov 
iv 7 THs Evotyntos airav Kal THs Gpohpogivys Kai cipyvys. 
But these ideas surely imply preceding strife, discord, disunion, 
and disagreement. Even more clearly do these tell-tale traits 
betray their presence in Irenaeus’s account, according to which 
the process of reconstitution consisted chiefly in the obliteration 
of all distinction between the several Aeons, by virtue of which 
each became identical with all the others: (1. 2. 6; p. 22) 


‘ ‘ a ~ ‘4 a > , > ‘ ld > Lal 
To S¢ [ev] Ivedpa 7d Gyov €Et_cowOévras airors ravtas edyaporeiv 





ed:dagev Kai THY GAnOivnv avaravow <éeio>xnyjoato. ovTws Te pop dy 


Kal yv@®pyn toovs Kxatacrabnva Tors Aidvas A€éyouat, TavTas yEevopevous 
Noas xai mavras Adyous Kai mavras “AvOpwrovs kai mavtas Xpiorors, Kai 
Tas Onreias Spoiws mavras “AAnOeias kai macvas Zwas cai Ivevpara xal 
*ExxAnoias. What can this mean except that the differences 
between them were the chief causes of the disorder? 

The twelfth Ode of Solomon also bears marks of this revision : 


7b For he (the Word) was Light and the dawning of Thought, 
8 And the Ages through him talked one with another, 
To speech came fhose that were silent;’ 





°1. 8b: read com emoubey clan fdses come The first com is here 


equivalent to éyévovro, the second to jap. 
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9 And from him came Love and Equality, 
and they told one another what they had, 
And they were penetrated by the Word, 
10 and they knew him that made them, 
because they were in equality. 


Whether the ‘Ages’ or ‘Worlds’ here are Aeons or Star- 
spirits is irrelevant; the picture is at all events suggested by 
the Valentinian model and the author uses such elements of it 
as suit his purpose. The Logos plays the part of the Celestial 
Light of the poem, and he also is Light. The Ages correspond 
to the Aeons; they receive ‘equality’ as in Irenaeus and ‘love’ 
as in Hippolytus. But there is no intimation of strife; rather 
does it seem that before the advent of the Logos the Ages were 
dumb, incapable of communicating or of receiving an idea, 
which is analogous to the conception of Marcus that no Aeon 
knows anything of the thought of any other. But when the 
Logos gave them the gift of speech each communicated to the 
others his conception of God; thus all were brought into love 
and equality, ‘and they knew him that made them because they 
were in equality’—for each now possesses all the conceptions 
of the Father entertained in the Pleroma and the sum of them 
all constitutes all that can be known of him. And this also is 
Marecus’s doctrine. 

Disconnected as the ideas of the poem are, it is possible to 
reconstruct out of them the author’s theory of the origin of sin 
and his conception of the early stages of the process which is 
to end in sin’s annihilation. Each Aeon was an individual 
expression or attribute of the Transcendent Reality. Each con- 
ceived his Source in his own likeness, each asserted that his own 
conception and no other was at once true and adequate, whence 
arose jealousy, bickering, and strife. Sophia went far beyond 
all the others, so far that her Thought was on the point of 
going out of the Pleroma and losing itself in the Abyss. Then 
it was that the Celestial Light was emanated. He diffused him- 
self throughout every Region or Aeon, bringing with him infor- 
mation about the Father which he had received from the Head 
or Source, that is Nous. In this way, and no doubt in others, 
such as are described by Irenaeus, he showed kindness to the 
Aeons. The Celestial Firmament is not an Aeon absolutely 
independent of all others. As Christ is a cloud of dazzling 
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Light invading the Pleroma and spreading throughout it, so 
is the Firmament the advancing Boundary (dpos) of this Light, 
which, when the Light has filled the entire Pleroma, becomes 
identical with the boundary of the Pleroma itself. Thus its, or 
rather his, functions are merely aspects of the functions of the 
Light. In general it was to restrain strife among the Aeons— 
not necessarily to put a stop to all rivalry, but to bring it 
within proper limits. This he did in three steps. First he 
expelled from the Pleroma that Thought or Intention of 
Sophia’s which had presumed to try to break its bounds. 
Second, every Spray or Shoot or Thought about the Father 
which was producing its firstfruits, that is, issuing in an 
approximately true conception, he healed—brought to a state of 
health and perfection. For such a Thought is itself light and 
the advent of the Light will still further illumine and strengthen 
it. Third, every Spray which is not bearing such fruit but is 
ineurably corrupted and on the point of withering away he no 
doubt eut off and cast out of the Pleroma. In the outer Dark- 
ness and Void Sophia’s Thought and all the other erroneous 
and rejected Thoughts coalesced into a murky and seething 
mass, composed almost wholly of Ignorance and frenzied Pas- 
sions. This is what some Valentinians called ‘Achamoth,’ 
what this author calls ‘the Lady who came from Rejected Ones.’ 
To her the Celestial Light showed mercy, no doubt as in Ire- 
naeus’s second source by permitting some measure of his radi- 
ance to shine through Horus in order to penetrate into and 
become part of her consciousness. 

One at least of the new doctrines presented by the poem, that 
which derives Achamoth from all the Aeons, can be identified 
with considerable confidence as the teaching of Secundus, the 
pupil of Valentinus. 

Of Seecundus nothing is known except the little told by Ire- 
naeus and Hippolytus. These two accounts are almost identical 
and it is obvious that Hippolytus is either copying Irenaeus or 
drawing from the same souree—supposed to be the lost Svvraypa 
of Justin Martyr. Tertullian, Epiphanius, Pseudo-Tertullian, 
Filaster, and Theodoretus give more or less distorted reproduc- 
tions of this same account; no one of them possesses any 
independent source of information. 
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Iron. 1. 12..15. p.. 108: 
Secundus autem 


primam ogdoadem sic tradidit, dicens: 
quaternationem esse dextram et quater- 
nationem sinistram, et lumen et tenebras ; 


®~ 
~ 


Hipp. 6. 38; p. 292,°94: 
Lexodvdos pwév Tis kata TO 
atrd dua Tw IIrodeualy ‘yevduevos, 
otrws éye* 
Terpdba elvar Sekiav cal rerpdéa apic- 


Tepdv, kal Pas Kal oxédros ° 








et discedentem autem <et> destitutam 
virtutem, non a triginta Aeonibus 
dicit fuisse, sed a fructibus eorum. 


kal Thv drocradcay 5é Kai borephcacav 
divauiv ovK dwd Tv Tpidxovra Alwywv 
eye yeyevrncOa, GAA ard Tov Kap dv 
aur oy. 


The first statement, that Secundus divided the First Ogdoad 
into two Tetrads, a Right and-a Left, Light and Darkness, has 
no bearing upon any of the ideas of the poem and therefore 
need not now be discussed. 

The second statement is ambiguous. Its more obvious mean- 
ing would be: ‘The Power which deserted and failed was 
derived not from the Thirty Aeons but from their Fruits.’ 

It is in this sense that Tertullian, whose sole source is Irenaeus, 
understands it (adv. Val. ¢. 38, p. 211, 11 Kroymann) : 
tantum quod desultricem et defectricem Ulam uirtutem non wult 
ab aliquo deducere Aeconum sed a fructibus de substantia ueni- 
entibus..° This interpretation would distinguish the theory of 
Secundus both from that of Valentinus and Theodotus, which 
made Achamoth a fallen Aeon, and from that of Ptolemy and 
others, which made her the fruit of an Aeon, in that it makes 
her the offspring of the fruits of Aeons, which fruits in turn 
came from the substance of the Aeons, thus placing her in the 
third instead of the second generation from the Pleroma. 

It is possible, however, to take dd rév «rd. in a less obvious 
sense as nearly equivalent to a partitive genitive (Kiihner- 
Gerth, Ausfiihrliche Gramm. d. gr. Spr. 3d ed. 3. p. 457), in which 
case the meaning would be: ‘The Power which revolted and 
failed was not (any one) of the Thirty Aeons but was (one or 





* Kroymann adopts the MS reading weniant, upon which he remarks: 
ueniant PMF, uenientibus Pam(elius); non sequor quia nec ex Irenaeo hic 
deficiente nec ex interprete nec ex Epiphanio emendandi rationem accipio. 
Pamelius’s emendation is quite satisfactory; the fact that neither the 
Latin nor Epiphanius throws any light upon the passage is not surprising, 
for there is every reason for supposing that this is one of Tertullian’s 
innumerable glosses upon Irenaeus’s text. 
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more) of their Fruits.’ If this be the meaning, the negative 
assertion distinguishes Secundus’s theory from that of Valen- 
tinus, but the positive does not clearly distinguish it from that 
of Ptolemy, for he also held that Achamoth was the Fruit of 
an Aeon. It is in this sense that Ps.-Tert. understands it (adv. 
omn. haer. ec. 4, p. 221, 12 Kroymann): Post hunc extiterunt 
Ptolomaeus et Secundus haeretici, qui cum Valentino per omnia 
consentiunt, tn illo solo differunt: nam cum Valentinus Aeonas 
tantum triginta finzisset, istt addiderunt alios complures; quat- 
uor enim primum, deinde alios quatuor adgregauerunt. et quod 
dicit Valentinus Aeonem tricesimum excessisse de Pleromate, ut 
in defectionem, negant isti: non enim ex illa triacontada fuisse 
hunc, qui fuerit in defectione propter desiderium wuidendi 
propatorts. 

Epiphanius’s paraphrase is even more obscure than the orig- 
inal, but it would seem that he also takes do rév xrA. as equiva- 
lent té a partitive genitive (haer. 32. 1. 6; p. 439, 13 Holl): 
thy d€ adrooracdy Te kai torepnoacay Sivapw pH elvar ard TOV TpLaKOVTA 
Aiwvewv, GAAQ wera Tods Tpidxovta Aidvas, ds evar aad TOV peta THV 'Oy- 
dodda ty GAAnV Katwrépw yevouevwr,''—‘not of the Thirty Aeons but 
after the Thirty Aeons, in the sense of being of the (emanations) 
which came into existence on a lower (plane) after the Second 
Ogdoad.’ According to all sources save one the Second Ogdoad 
is itself the offspring of Achamoth; this makes Achamoth the 
offspring of the Second Ogdoad. The sole exception is the 
Valentinian document which quotes this Syriac poem. In it 
mention is made of a Second Ogdoad derived directly from the 
First. It is composed (Epiph. haer. 31. 6.2; p. 393, 5 Holl) of 
the ‘males’ Moévos, Tpiros, Iléurros, “EBSopuos, and the ‘females’ 
Avds, Terpds, ‘Egas, ’Oydods, and seems to be identical with the 
Meoorns (ib. 31.6.9; p. 395, 9). There is unfortunately nothing 
in the document to determine the relations of these emanations 
to Achamoth. It is possible that Epiphanius is here drawing 
from that portion of the document which he has not copied, yet 





“Holl reads dard trav <xaprév airav rdv> pera rhv ctr. While this 
emendation does not materially affect the sense, the MS reading is prefer- 
able; awd rév.... yevouévwy is Epiphanius’s paraphrase of drd rév xaprav 
ciray. For -yevouéywy the MSS have vyevoudyny, again without materially 
affecting the sense. 
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in his own sketch of the Valentinian doctrine, presumably based 
upon that document, he derives the Second Ogdoad from the 
borépyya in the usual way (31. 4. 2; p. 388, 2). 

Returning to Irenaeus’s text: while both these interpretations 
are admissible, the context is distinctly in favor of the second. 
For this paragraph follows immediately after a sketch of the 
doctrine of Valentinus in the course of which Irenaeus says 
(1. 11.1; p. 100): dard 8& rot “AvOpwrov kai rs "ExxAyoias b0- 
dexa (sc. Suvapes A€yer tpoBeBAjcOu) Sv piov aroaotradacav kai 
borepyoacav TH Aor mpaypateiav merojoOu. The sketch 
concludes: haec quidem ile; Secundus autem, ete., from which 
it is manifest that when he proceeds to say of the same dvvayis 
in Secundus’s system that it was not dd rév tpidxovta Aiwvev, he 
means to distinguish Secundus’s doctrine from that of Valen- 
tinus; dd tov xrA. then is equivalent to a partitive genitive. 
In like manner éAAa awd tév xaprov aitév must mean ‘of’ or 
‘among their Fruits,’ that is, ‘is identical with some of their 
Fruits.’ But this is the doctrine of the poem. 

The interpretation which I have above given of the poem 
rests entirely upon the reading peooovAciv. The emendations 
which yield the alternatives peoocovAay and peooovAay are simple, 
defensible, and would bring the doctrine of the poem into line 
with that of Ptolemy. Indeed, all my earlier attempts at inter- 
pretation proceeded upon the assumption that some such emen- 
dation was necessary; it was not until experience had proved 
that the fewer the emendations the better the sense that I 
reluctantly tried to make sense of peooovAciv. The above inter- 
pretation of the poem’s doctrine had been reasoned out from 
the text and written out substantially as it now stands before 
I observed that Irenaeus’s statement of Secundus’s theory could 
be taken as expressing the same thought, and when I did 
observe it, it seemed to me, and still seems, a striking confirma- 
tion of the reading. 

The poem manifestly presupposes on the part of the reader 
a knowledge of the system of thought which underlies it and 
should be regarded as essentially a hymn of praise, designed 
to stimulate devotional feeling. Since the first stanza glorifies 
the saving work of the Celestial Light and the second that of 
the Celestial Firmament, one may infer that a third sang the 
praises of the Swrmp who descended from the Pleroma to deliver 
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Achamoth from despair and initiate the construction of the 
material universe, and a fourth those of Jesus who descended 
to earth to bring salvation to mankind. Whether the poem con- 
tained more than four stanzas must remain undetermined. 
To the author and precise date of the poem there is no clue. 
The fact that it preserves one of the doctrines of Secundus 
does not prove that Secundus wrote it; in fact, since nothing 
is known of Secundus’s nationality, it is not known whether 
he wrote in Syriac or not. One naturally thinks first of Bar- 
daisan, the Syrian Valentinian, to whose authorship the hymns 
used in the denomination which he founded were popularly 
ascribed, or of his son Harmonius, who, according to Sozomen 
(HE 3. 16), ‘had, people say, a Greek education and was the 
first to adapt his mother tongue to meters and rules of music’ 
(6v dacr da TeV rap’ "EXAnot Adywv axOévta mpGTov pétpos Kai vdmots 
povoikois Tiv watpiov puwvyv imayayev). But the poem contains 
nothing known to be characteristic of Bardaisan or of his 
school, and in the hundred and fifty years or so which elapsed 
between the death of Bardaisan and the appearance of the 
poem in the pages of Epiphanius there is ample time for the 
composition of many hymns by Syrian Valentinians. The only 
other Syrian Valentinian known by name is Axionicus, a con- 
temporary of Tertullian (adv. Val. ec. 4; p. 181, 12 Kr.: solus 
ad hodiernum Antiochiae Axtonicus memoriam Valentini integra 
custodia regularum etus consolatur), but there is little ground 
for attributing the poem to him. If, as seems probable, the 
source used by Hippolytus was the work of Axionicus,’* the 


* Hippolytus’s main account of Valentinianism (6. 29-36) is a coherent 
* exposition of a single system, obviously based upon a written source to 
which he makes frequent allusions, and with occasional digressions in which 
he compares variant forms of these doctrines with those which he is 
expounding. In the course of this exposition and as an integral part of 
it occurs (c. 35) the doctrine that the body of Jesus was composed of 
spiritual substance, emanated by Sophia and molded by the Demiurge. 
This gives occasion for the remark that the Valentinians are divided upon 
this issue, that the Italian school, to which belong Heracleon and Ptolemy, 
hold that Jesus’ body was psychic and that the spiritual element did not 
enter it until his baptism, while the Eastern school, to which belong 
Axionicus and ‘Ardesianes’—no doubt Bardaisan—hold that it was 
spiritual. The doctrine is then restated in almost the same words as have 
already been used, although more briefly. It is somewhat more than a fair 
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poem cannot possibly be his, for the system there expounded is 
very different from that of the poem. One may, perhaps, infer 
from the form and character of the poem the existence of an 
audience instructed in the doctrines of the system which it 
represents and capable of appreciating its allusions—possibly a 
congregation which used such hymns in its liturgy, as the Bar- 
daisanian churches certainly did. This would indicate a later 
rather than an earlier date for its composition. But the primi- 
tive type of its doctrine forbids its assignment to the latest 
developments of Valentinian speculation; it is probably not 
later than the middle of the third century and may well be 
earlier. 

The relation of the poem to the document in which it is quoted 
involves so many and such difficult problems that it cannot be 
discussed here. One may, however, observe that the words with 
which it is introduced—PovAopar S¢ tpas ywookew—imply that the 
author is in full agreement with the doctrine of the poem. 

These same words suggest an explanation of Epiphanius’s 
strange mistake—and very strange it is that ‘Father Epiphan- 
ius of the five tongues,’ as he is called by Jerome (c. Rufinum, 
3.6; Migne, 23, col. 462: Pater Epiphanius revréyAwooss), who 
eredits him with a knowledge of Greek, Syriac, Hebrew, Egyp- 
tian, and some Latin (op. cit. 2. 22; M. col. 446), a native of 
Palestine and even alleged to be of Jewish birth and upbringing, 
should have mistaken a Syriac poem for a list of names. What 
little Syriac Epiphanius knew he probably knew, as do most of 
us, through the eye only, not through ear or tongue, and hence 
the words in their Greek dress conveyed at first glance no mean- 
ing to his mind and no hint of the language which they repre- 
sented. On the other hand, the portentous introduction—‘I 
wish you to know’—addressed as it is to the Perfect Ones, sug- 
gested a Secret, and completely misled him. Among all prac- 
titioners of Holy Magic (iepovpyia, Geovpyia), such as many Gnos- 
tics certainly were, the most highly prized secret was knowledge 
of the hidden Names, for he that possessed it could make the 
beings designated by those Names his servants and compel them 


inference that the source which Hippolytus is using was the work of either 
Axioniecus or Bardaisan—presumably of Axionicus, since he is given the 
precedence. 











to do his bidding. These Names were usually strange combina- 
tions of vowels and consonants, of barbarous appearance to the 
Greek eye, and the good Father saw before him a column or list 
of just such words. What more natural than the inference, 
what more pleasing than the thought, that he had detected and 
could now make public the very Secret of secrets, the very 
Secret which the detestable heretics would most dislike to have 
exposed? Moreover, the Valentinians grouped their spiritual 
beings in pairs; the lines of the column, or sub-divisions of the 
list, nearly all contained just two words each—then the first 
fifteen lines must contain the names of the Thirty Aeons! And 
this is the reason why he transcribed just fifteen lines of the 
poem and no more, thus preserving for us one complete stanza 
and only seven of the eight verses of the second. 

That Epiphanius did in fact derive his notions of Valentinian 
doctrine from such a column or list he virtually tells us himself, 
Panar. 31. 2. 6; p. 384, 22 Holl: dpa &€ riv rod dyvprov terpa- 
ywdnpevnv pvOoroav Kai poxOnpav didackaXiav. Tpiaxovra yap OUTOS, ws 
Edyv, aidvas BovAeta mapiorav, ois Kai Oeois dvopdler, Sexarevte appevas 
kai OnAelas Tooavras civat A€ywv. exacTtov S€ aidva dppevobyAvv Kai Letyds 
gynow aitds Kai of airod-: dexarevre 5é dvddas Haciv diva, as ovévyias 
Kadovo.. Tov apiOnov Se civae TprdKxovta ai@vas, Exdotynv S& OnrAErav 
yevvadv aro Tov adppevos Tors KabeEns aidvas: xtra. 

Where did Epiphanius get the idea that each female Aeon 
‘generates from the male the succeeding Aeons’? It is, of 
course, not true in any Valentinian system; that it was not true 
in this system he would have perceived if he had taken the trou- 
ble to read the document before his eyes in which the genealogy 
of the Aeons is given as follows :— 


I think the most probable explanation is that he mistook the 
column of verses for a genealogical table, in which each pair 
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was the progenitor of the next and so of all the subsequent 
pairs. 

This same hypothesis, that Epiphanius had before him what 
he supposed to be a list arranged column-wise, explains his 
hitherto inexplicable repetition of the list. The passage above 
quoted proceeds: eva 3€ tovrovs as tmoréraxra, Kata dvtirapabeow 
ExdoTou aGppeviKod dvomatos TeTaypevov avTiKpus TOV OyAvKOD dvomaTos 
[i. e. he writes them in a double column] xai éorw- [here follows 
the list]. Kat ovrws pév ovyxevra ds Kata ovlvyiav adppevoOyAreos [1. e. 
the above arrangement exhibits the Aeons in connubial union as 
fifteen bisexual beings], év 8 r7 axodovbia xara diadoynv ovtws [i. e. 
to exhibit them in sequence and due succession as thirty indi- 
vidual beings they should be arranged as follows; the list is 
then repeated unchanged. No doubt Epiphanius in his original 
MS arranged them either in a single column or simply in line 
as we now have them]. dv dvopdrwy épunveial ciow aide: Bubds 
kat Swyy, Nots xai ’AAyjGeaa [and so on, the thirty Greek names 
being given in fifteen pairs]. xara 8 dpiOpov diadoyns Kai dxodrovOias 
[i.e. but to exhibit the number of the Aeons contained in this 
succession and sequence] a6 Tov dvwrdrov adxatrovoyacrtou Ilatpos Kai 
BvOod zap’ avrois dvoualopévov ews TovTov Tov Kal’ Huas ovpavod 6 Tov 
Tpiakovta dpiOpos ovrws éxea [the same list follows, but the names 
are not linked in pairs by xa.’s]. When the copyists disregarded 
the differences of arrangement by which Epiphanius sought to 
represent the distinction between fifteen bisexual beings and the 
thirty individual Aeons, the first two lists became indistinguish- 
able. 
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ORIGIN OF TIBETAN WRITING 


BERTHOLD LAUFER 


FIELD MusEUM OF NATURAL HIsToRY, CHICAGO 


THE CHINESE ANNALS of the T‘ang Dynasty (A. D. 618-906) 
report that the ancient Tibetans (7“u-fan) possessed no writing, 
but that they availed themselves of notched tallies and knotted 
strings (quippus) in concluding treaties.‘ This account evi- 
dently refers to the people at large, but not to the government 
of Lhasa; for continuing our reading of the annals we notice 
sufficient evidence for the existence of some form of actual writ- 
ing as a means of official communication. We are informed that 
in A. D. 634 the king (btsan-p‘o) K‘i-tsun lun-tsan or K‘i-su-nun 
(corresponding to Tibetan Sron-btsan sgam-po) sent envoys 
with tribute to the Chinese emperor, and _ subsequently 
despatched to him a respectful letter petitioning for a matri- 
monial alliance. In A. D. 641 he received in marriage the 
Chinese princess (kung chu) Wen-ch‘eng, and gradually 
adopted Chinese customs and manners. He invited scholars 
from China to compose his official reports to the emperor. After 
his successful participation in Wang Hiian-ts‘e’s campaign in 
central India (A. D. 648)? he applied to the emperor for work- 





1 Kiu Tang shu, ch. 196 A, p. 1; Sin T‘ang shu, ch. 216 a, p. 1b; T‘ang 
hui yao, ch. 97, p. 2b. The correctness of this tradition was called into 
doubt by Abel-Bémusat (Recherches sur les langues tartares, p. 67-68), who 
gathered his information from the compiler Ma Tuan-lin of the thirteenth 


_ century, and was led to the belief that this one referred the quippu tradi- 


tion of the Yi king to a people little known to him. Ma Tuan-lin, of 
course, excerpted the T‘ang Annals, and the latter were based on con- 
temporaneous state documents of the T‘ang dynasty. Tallies and mnemo- 
technic knots were universally known in ancient times, and still survive 
to a great extent. There is no reason to doubt their occurrence in ancient 
Tibet. Tallies and quippus are ascribed also to another Tibetan tribe, the 
Ta-yang-t‘ung (T‘ang hui yao, ch. 99, p. 13b). The Annals of the Sui 
Dynasty (Sui shu, ch. 81, p. 10b) state in regard to the ancient Japanese 
that ‘they have no script, but only carve notches in wood and tie knots 
in cords.’ 

* Regarding the missions of Wang Hiian-ts‘e see S. Levi, JA 1900, 1. 
297-341, 401-468; T‘oung Pao, 1912. 307-309; Pelliot, T‘oung Pao, 1912. 
351-380. 
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men to manufacture paper and ink,’ and the request was 
granted—a sure symptom of the fact that writing then existed 
and was practised. Under the successors of Lun-tsan, who died 
in A. D. 650, the official correspondence between Tibet and China 
increased in volume, and a chancery for the transaction of such 
business was established in the capital Lhasa. Several Sino- 
Tibetan documents, notably the celebrated treaty solemnized in 
A. D. 822, are still preserved on stone tablets in Lhasa. 

While there is thus no doubt of the existence of writing under 
the first powerful king, the Chinese annals are reticent as to the 
character and origin of this writing. This is by no means strik- 
ing, since the Chinese historians were chiefly interested in the 
political relations of the country to their own, and not in its 
inner cultural development; they do not tell us either of that 
great religious movement which swept Tibet in those days—the 
introduction of Buddhism from India.* 

According to the tradition of the Tibetans, King Sron-btsan 
sgam-po in A. D. 632° sent T‘on-mi or T‘ou-mi, the son of ,A-nu, 
subsequently honored by the cognomen Sambhota, to India to 
study Sanskrit and Buddhist literature and to gather materials 
for the formation of an alphabet adapted to the Tibetan lan- 
guage. On his return to Lhasa he formed two Tibetan alpha- 
bets, one ‘with heads’ (bdu-can) out of the Laiica script, and 
another ‘headless’ (dbu-med) out of the Wartula characters. 
The details of this tradition, to which there will be occasion to 
revert, vary to some extent in different accounts, but the prin- 
cipal elements of it are identical both in historical and gram- 
matical works. It somewhat lacks in precision and detail, and 
we must not forget that it comes down to us from a compara- 
tively late period, and that the contemporaneous, original form 
of the tradition is lost. 

As regards the time of the introduction of writing, it follows 
from the Chinese annals that it indeed existed under the reign 





® According to the T‘ang hui yao: paper and writing-brushes. 

* Only the New History of the T‘ang Dynasty says that the Tibetans are 
fond of the doctrine of Buddha, and that the Buddhist clergy was consulted 
on all important state affairs. 

> According to the chronology adopted by the Mongol prince and annalist 
Sanan Setsen. The History of the Tibetan Kings sets no exact date for 
the event, except that it is recorded in the beginning of the king’s reign. 
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of King Sron-btsan sgam-po. It is clear from both the Chinese 
and Tibetan annals (the latter stating the fact implicitly) that 
prior to his era there was no writing. The Chinese annals do 
not impart the date of his accession to the throne: they give us 
the year 634 as that of his first mission sent to China and 650 
as the year of his death. Sanan Setsen states that he was born 
in 617 and assumed the reign in 629 in his thirteenth year‘; 
this would agree with the Chinese statement that he was a minor 
at the time of his succession. The foundation of the national 
system of writing, accordingly, must have taken place between 
the years 630 and 648; for the latter date must be regarded as 
the terminus ad quem, since in that year the request for paper 
and ink manufacturers was submitted to China. As this event 
followed immediately the punitive expedition of Wang Hiian- 
ts‘e against Magadha, who was then assisted by a Tibetan army, 
suspicion is ripe that this enterprise may have had a causal con- 
nection with the inauguration of writing in Tibet. At any rate, 
the case illustrates the fact that the road from Lhasa to Magadha 
was known to the Tibetans, and that there is nothing surprising 
or incredible in regard to T‘on-mi’s mission. 

The time spent by T‘on-mi in India is variously given. 
According to Chandra Das’ he should have resided in Magadha 
from A. D. 630 to 650—doubtless an exaggeration and contra- 
dictory to Chinese chronology, according to which King Sron- 
btsan died in A. D. 650; and according to the Tibetan accounts 
he profited from his emissary’s instructions and himself com- 
posed several books. 

The substanee of the Tibetan tradition was clearly known as 
early as the eighteenth century: it was recorded by the Augus- 
tinian Pater A. Georgi,® who gave the name of the founder of 
writing in the corrupted form Samtan-Pontra, and who styles 
his Indian instructor the Brahman Lecin (that is Le-¢in, accord- 
ing to the Tibetan pronunciation Li-j‘in). P.S. Pallas already 
set forth rather sensible views on the Tibetan alphabet, recog- 





* According to the chronological table published by Csoma (Grammar of 
the Tibetan Language, p. 183) he should have been born in that year (the 
European dates of Csoma are wrongly calculated and have to be increased 
by two); this is evidently an inadvertence of the Tibetan author. 

7¢The Sacred and Ornamental Characters of Tibet,’ JASB 57 (1888). 41. 

5 Alphabetum Tibetanum, p. 290 (Rome, 1762). 
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nizing its similarity with the Devanagari, and opposing Georgi’s 
speculation that it should have sprung from the Syrian Nesto- 
rians.” With respect to the Tibetan tradition, Abel-Rémusat 
remarked :?° ‘Cette tradition n’a rien d’invraisemblable en elle- 
méme.’ He emphasized the connection of Tibetan script with 
the Devanagari and other Indian alphabets in Farther India 
and the Archipelago. Klaproth, an orientalist and historian 
of great critical acumen, likewise accepted the Tibetan tradition, 
and so did Koeppen and Lassen.” 

In 1829 I. J. Schmidt devoted a thorough investigation to the 
origin of Tibetan writing.’* This was in the same year when 
Schmidt published his edition and translation of the Mongol 
chronicle of Sanan Setsen, which for the first time disclosed the 
native tradition relative to the introduction of writing into 
Tibet.1°> Schmidt compared the Tibetan alphabet with that 
utilized in an Indian inscription found in a rock-cave of Gaya 
and on a pillar of Allahabad.1* The combination of these 
alphabets reproduced by him on a plate is in all ways convine- 
ing. Schmidt further held that Tibetan writing was not 
modeled after the Laneaé, but owed its origin to an older and 
obsolete form of script. 

The best summary of the problem is given by T. de Lacou- 
perie.° He treats the Tibetan tradition with sound and sen- 
sible criticism and arrives at this conclusion: ‘As to the Tibetan 





*Samlungen historischer Nachrichten iiber die mongolischen V6lkerschaf- 
ten, 2. 359 (St. Petersburg, 1801). 

” Recherches sur les langues tartares, p. 343 (Paris, 1820). 

“J. Klaproth, Tableaux historiques de l’Asie, p. 158 (Paris, 1826), ef. 
also some observations on the Tibetan alphabet in JA 10 (1827). 132; 
C. F. Koeppen, Lamaische Hierarchie und Kirche, p. 56 (Berlin, 1859); C. 
Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, 4. 714. 

2 ¢iber den Ursprung der tibetischen Schrift,’ Mémoires de l’Acad. Imp. 
de St.-Pétersbourg, 6th series, 1 (1829). 41-52. This treatise has not been 
consulted by the recent theorists on Tibetan writing, A. H. Francke and 
A. F. R. Hoernle. 

18 Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und thres Fiirstenhauses, p. 29-31, 325-328 
(St. Petersburg, 1829). 

%* A similar observation is made by Csoma, Grammar of the Tibetan 
Language, p. 204 (Caleutta, 1834). 

»% Beginnings of Writing in Central and Western Asia, p. 56-67 (London, 
1894). 
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expedition, there is no apparent reason to doubt it, with the 
exception of the additions and embellishments which have been 
added by the historians. Let us remember that we have no 
contemporary records nor annals of the time, and that all the 
knowledge we have from the Tibetan history is derived from 
native compilation, if not of a late date, at least made many 
centuries after the events they purpose to record.’ 

The discoveries made in Turkistan have also enriched Tibetan 
philology; and ancient Tibetan inscriptions, manuscripts, and 
business documents will contribute a large quota to our knowl- 
edge of Tibetan palaeography, language, and literature. Under 
the influence of these finds the theory has been advanced by 
A. H. Francke that the Tibetan tradition relative to the intro- 
duction of writing from India is unfounded, and that writing 
was introduced into Tibet from Turkistan, more particularly 
from Khotan. A. H. Francke is somewhat handicapped by lack 
of scientific training and unfortunately more endowed with 
imagination than with sound and cautious scholarship. My 
opinion on his theory I have briefly set forth in the T‘oung Pao 
(1914, p. 67), where I declared myself wholly in accord with 
Lieut.-Colonel Waddell, who vigorously and successfully opposed 
this alleged discovery.*° Even now I would not deem it worth 
while to submit Francke’s hypothesis to a detailed discussion, 
were it not that recently it has been officially indorsed by a seri- 
ous scholar of the type of A. F. R. Hoernle.** In his last work** 
Hoernle even elaborates a complex theory based on the fancies 
and figments of A. H. Francke. It is deplorable that a scholar 
to whom we all luok with respect, and to whom we owe so many 
great things could be led astray by such vague and unfounded 
’ speculations, and that the pages of a work which is essentially 
devoted to the presentation of new and important documentary 
material are thus marred. 

The notions of A. H. Francke center around two points, a 
new etymology of the name Li-byin and real or alleged coin- 
cidences between the Tibetan and Khotan alphabets. Accord- 
ing to the Tibetan tradition the Brahmana consulted by T‘on-mi 








* JRAS 1909. 945-947. 
 JRAS 1915. 493. 


18 Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkes- 
tan, p. XVI-xxxlI (Oxford, 1916). 
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in India was styled Li-byin.*® E. Schlagintweit?® observed that 
this name seems to allude to the art of writing and to be a 
Tibetanized form of Sanskrit lipi ‘writing.’ W. W. Rockhill” 
conceived the name as a corruption of lipikara ‘scribe’; this 
explanation was accepted by de Lacouperie, Waddell, and 
Huth.”? I hold the same opinion save that I do not accept the 
restitution Lipikdra or Livikdra,* but take Tibetan Libyin 
(properly Lib-yin) as the transcription of a Prakrit or ver- 
nacular form Lipyin or Livyin. As shown in my forthcoming 
study ‘Loan-Words in Tibetan,’ a large number of these is 
derived, not from Sanskrit, but from the Prakrits, more par- 
ticularly from the ApabhraméSas. 

Now A. H. Francke, without taking account of this reasonable 
interpretation, dogmatically proclaims: ‘This name (Li-byin) 
has always been wrongly translated. It has to be translated 
‘‘Glory’’ (or blessing) of the land ‘‘Li.’’ Li-byin had appar- 
ently received his name, because the land Li had reason to be 
proud of him. The land Li is either a country near Nepal or 
Turkistan. I am convinced that it here signifies Turkistan; for 
there is some probability that it was in the Turkistan monas- 
teries that Tibetan was first reduced to writing, and T‘on-mi 
simply reaped the fruit of such learning.’** All very simple 
indeed: a magic word of Francke is sufficient to upset any 
tradition and all history. Historical conclusions cannot be 
based on any subjective etymologies, however ingenious they 





# According to I. J. Schmidt (Forschungen, p. 221) also the form Lha- 
byin oceurs. This, if correct, would render Sanskrit Devadatta. 

° Konige von Tibet, p. 839, note 4. 

* Life of the Buddha, p. 212. 

= T, de Lacouperie, Beginnings of Writing, p. 63; L. A. Waddell, Bud- 
dhism of Tibet, p.22; G. Huth, Geschichte des Buddhismus in der Mongolei, 
2. 8. Moreover, in the grammatical work Si-tui sum-rtags (p. 3, ed. of 
Chandra Das) the name of the Brahman appears in Tibetan transcription 
as Li-bi-ka-ra, i. e. Skt. Lipikara. Cf. also E. J. Thomas, JRAS 1916. 857. 

* Tibetan byin in Sanskrit words is always the perfect of the verb 
sbyin-pa ‘to give’ and corresponds to Sanskrit datta, not, however, to kara 
or kara. <A restoration Lipidatta would, of course, be impossible. In 
fact, the element byin does not represent a Tibetan word, but forms part 
of the transcription. 

** JASB 6 (1910). 97; repeated in Epigraphia Indica, 11 (1912). 269, 
and adopted by Hoernle. 
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may be. Francke’s explanation of Li-byin is solely invented to 
suit his ease and his own conveniences; it is not borne ou’, or 
upheld by any Tibetan tradition, it is even impossible in the 
spirit of the Tibetan language. The word li, it is true, desig- 
nates ‘Khotan,’ but it has other meanings also: it signifies 
‘bell-metal’ and ‘apple’; with the suffix -ka it denotes a certain 
tree and with the suffix -ba it means ‘squinting’; it appears in 
a number of compounds, and further transcribes several Chinese 
characters reading li. The word byin never has the meaning 
‘slory’; it means ‘blessing’ only in certain fixed combinations, 
as byin-gyis rlob-pa, dyin brlabs, ete. (‘to bless’). It is never 
used, however, in the absolute or purely abstract sense of ‘bless- 
ing,’ as i‘rancke would have us believe. As previously stated, 
the element byin in proper names either represents a transla- 
tion of Sanskrit datta, as, for instance, gSan-ba byin = Guhya- 
datta (Taranatha, 147), Ye-ses byin = Jiidnadatta (ibid. 212), 
Ts‘ans byin = Brahmadatta, Mya-nran med-kyis byin-pa = 
Acokadatta, gSer byin = Hemadatta, ete.; but it is never the 
noun byin visualized by Francke. A name of such a type as 
‘Blessing of Khotan’ has no analogy in Tibetan literature, and 
is a plain absurdity on the very face of it. It is merely a per- 
sonal fancy, but Francke and Hoernle are so enraptured with 
it that they accept as a well substantiated fact what at the best 
might be regarded as a bold hypothesis. Says Dr. Hoernle 
literally: ‘He (T‘on-mi) had come into contact with a Brahman 
from Khotan, whom the Tibetan tradition calls Li-byin or 
‘Blessing of Khotan,’ and that Brahman taught him the 
alphabet of his own country. This, in effect, means that the 
alphabet, as introduced into Tibet, is the alphabet of Khotan, 
‘Li being the well-known Tibetan name of Khotan. It is not 
the alphabet of India . . . To judge by the Tibetan tradition 
he (T‘on-mi) was saved the completion of his journey through 
the lucky accident of meeting, on his way in Kashmir, with a 
learned Brahman from Khotan, who could supply him with the 
information he was in search of.’ Again, he speaks of the 
Khotanese Brahman Li-byin from whom the Tibetan scholar 
T‘on-mi is said to have learned his alphabet. Further he 
hazards the assertion: ‘It has been stated already that Tibetan 
tradition distinetly refers to Li-yul, the land of Li, i. e. Khotan, 
as the country of origin of its alphabet.’ This statement is 
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downright fiction: Tibetan tradition has nothing whatever 
about Li-yul in the history of writing. This manner of argu- 
mentation is baffling and beyond my comprehension: Dr. 
Hoernle fearlessly advances as historical facts what is merely 
inferred from the imaginary and arbitrary dissection of a 
name—a singular instance of history-making! 

The only documentary evidence on which Francke’s conclu- 
sions are based is presented by the Tibetan chronicle of the 
Kings of Ladakh in the edition of E. Schlagintweit. This work 
is widely different from the older and more complete rGyal 
rabs gsal-bai me-lon?® of Central Tibet, and as far as the history 
of the Central-Tibetan kings is concerned, gives merely a much 
abridged and corrupted version of the older standard book, 
written in A. D. 1328.2 Now we have known for a long time 


** This title does not mean, as translated by Francke and Hoernle ‘Bright 
mirror of the line of kings,’ but ‘Mirror clearly setting forth the genealogy 
of kings.’ 

**Francke, for the benefit of his speculations, argues that the West- 
Tibetan record strikes him as being the more original of the two. He 
pleads also that ‘the West-Tibetan account makes mention of the Indian 
Nagari alphabet, it is true, but this passage looks like a later interpolation’ 
(Epigraphia Indica, 11. 267). This argumentation is inadmissible: it is 
a sound principle of historical criticism that the older source is the purer 
source, and that the original merits preference over the later work copied 
after it. It is a comfortable method to brand as interpolation what does 
not suit one’s preconceived idea.—A strange assertion occurs on p. 269 
of the same article. Here Francke states that ‘we have a single testimony 
of history for the early use of Indian characters in Western Tibet, in the 
Chinese Sui shu, where it is stated that such characters were used in the 
empire [sic] of the Eastern Women (Guge), etc.’ The source is not 
quoted; the Sui shu contains nothing of the kind, and in fact maintains 
silence as to any writing in the Women’s Kingdom, as every one may con- 
vince himself from reading this chapter in Rockhill’s translation (Land of 
the Lamas, p. 339). In the T‘ang shu it is said that the written charac- 
ters of the Women’s Kingdom are the same as those of India (see, for 
instance, Bushell, Early History of Tibet, p. 98); but this is merely 
due to the well-known confusion of the two Women’s Kingdoms and the 
information of Hiian Tsang misplaced and smuggled into the New History 
of the T‘ang, as has been shown particularly by Pelliot (T‘oung Pao, 
1912. 358). This reference to writing in fact has nothing to do with the 
Eastern Women’s Kingdom. Moreover Francke is wrong in placing it in 
Western Tibet; on the contrary, it embraced parts of Eastern Tibet, bor- 
dering in the east on Mao-chou in Se-ch‘uan and the Tan-hian, in the 
south-east on Ya-chou in Se-ch‘ uan. 
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how the matter about Schlagintweit’s text stands. K. Marx, a 
Moravian missionary than whom no one was more intimately 
familiar with the history of Ladakh, has shown with able criti- 
cism that this copy was specially prepared for his brother H. 
Schlagintweit by three Lamas, and that from folio 30 on ‘the 
text is merely a meaningless jumble of words, culled at random 
from the original and put together in such a way that only a 
careful examination of the text by one who knows the language 
could reveal the fraud.’**7 Not only in that portion pointed out 
by Marx, but also in the preceding portions, the Schlagintweit 
text is so hopelessly faulty, mutilated, and corrupt that it for- 
feits any claim to historical value. It must be positively denied 
that any such far-reaching conclusions to which Francke and 
his champion Hoernle are inclined can be deduced from it. 
Without being aware of the criticism of Marx, Francke even 
thought it a useful task to publish a new translation of Schlag- 
intweit’s text, for which no other editions were consulted.?* 
Such lack of critical faculty can only lead to error and disaster. 
It is solely Schlagintweit’s text in which it is stated that T‘on-mi 
on his mission betook himself to Kashmir (K‘a-c‘e), while all 
texts of the large and real edition of the rGyal-rabs, inclusive 
of its Mongol and Kalmuk translations, agree on the reading 
that he traveled to India (rGya-gar). If the Schlagintweit text 
be correct, this is merely the local Ladakh, not the general 
Tibetan, tradition. Marx justly observed: ‘Any ms, specially 
prepared by a native of Ladakh for a foreigner, is apt to be less 
reliable than others of independent origin, for the reason, which 
would especially be true regarding historical documents, that 
the copyist will have a tendency to slightly alter the text, in 
the interest of his master, religion, or country, suppressing such 
facts as may seem derogatory to their fame, and substituting 
for phrases liable to be misunderstood others of a less equivocal 
character.’ It is not difficult to see how the Ladakh tradition 
may have arisen. Sum-pa mk‘an-po, in his remarkable work 
dPag bsam ljon bzan,?® has T‘on-mi go to India, and says that 
on his return to Tibet he prepared the alphabet dbu-can in the 





* JASB 60, pt. 1 (1891). 97-98. 
*% JASB 6 (1910). 393. 
* Ed. by Sarat Chandra Das, p. 167. 
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royal castle Ma-ru of Lhasa by taking as model the forms of 
the letters of Kashmir, and instituted the dbu-med writing in 
harmony with the Wartu script. It is plausible to a high degree 
that T‘on-mi concluded his work in Lhasa, after submitting his 
scheme to the approval of his royal master. Certainly it was 
not necessary for him to make a trip to Kashmir in order to get 
hold of Kashmir writing; that was procurable as well in 
Magadha. 

The sentence from the Schlagintweit text to which Hoernle*® 
attributes so much importance meets with no exact parallel in 
the large rGyal-rabs: it is simply corrupt, and the word rins 
is meaningless; probably we have to read ran (drug ran béos- 
nas ‘he himself made six new letters,’ for this is required in 
accordance with the text of the large rGyal-rabs).*1 Francke’s 
translation ‘they formed 24 gsal-byed [consonants] and 6 rins”*? 
demonstrates that he is ignorant of the elementary rules of 
Tibetan grammar: for the numeral is always placed behind the 
noun (as we have in this very sentence gsal-byed ii Su rtsa b21), 
or, if the numeral precedes the noun, which rarely occurs, it 
must be followed by the suffix of the genitive.** What Hoernle 
distils from this sentence is purely fantastic. 

In 1905 A. H. Francke pointed out certain similarities between 
the Tibetan alphabet and the Brahmi of Kashgar.** A sensible 
French critic*® remarked with reference to these surface com- 
parisons: ‘This proves nothing for the origin of one or the other; 
the resemblance disclosed by Dr. P. Cordier between the Tibetan 
alphabet and that of the Gupta of the seventh century A. D. 
are interesting otherwise.’ In the same manner Dr. L. A. 
Waddell*®* justly remarks that the forms of the Tibetan letters 
themselves declare their origin from the developing Indian 
Devanagari characters at the stage to which they had attained 








® Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Lit. p. XxXxt. 

“The chapter concerning the introduction of writing is reprinted in 
Si-tui Sum-rtags’ Tibetan Grammar, 139 et seg. (Bengal Secretariat Press, 
1895). See also I. J. Schmidt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, 327. 

® Epigraphia Indica, 11 (1912). 267. 

% Foucaux, Grammaire de la langue tibétaine, § 49. 

** Memoirs As. Soc. of Bengal, 1. 43-45. 

% Bull. de l’Ecole francaise, 6. 446. 

%* JRAS 1909. 946. 
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in mid-India in the seventh century A. D., and, it would appear, 
not any earlier, as a reference to the fine photographic illustra- 
tions of Indian inscriptions of that period in Fleet’s Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 3, will show. These help to make 
it clear that the so-called Tibetan letters bear a strong family 
resemblance to those of the somewhat florid style which Fleet 
has called ‘the Kutila variety of the Magadha alphabet of the 
seventh century A. D.’ Many of the letters are identical in 
shape. Sten Konow*’ rightly observes, in a note to Francke’s 
article: ‘The correspondence between Central Asian Gupta and 
Tibetan is not so great that it is necessary to assume that they 
have been developed in the same locality. They have both been 
developed from the same source, and that explains the similarity.’ 
And Dr. Vogel, after careful study, presents the conclusion that 
the Tibetan alphabet is derived from the Northern Indian script 
which was used in the seventh century. This evidence has not 
been discussed or even antagonized by Dr. Hoernle.** On the 
other hand, his juxtaposition of the Khotanese and Tibetan 
alphabets is by no means convincing in proving a close relation- 
ship between the two. <A glance at plate IV of Biihler’s 
Indische Palaeographie and the work cited by Dr. Waddell is 
sufficient to show that the Tibetan alphabet stands much closer 
to those of mid-India than of Khotan, and that the Tibetan 
tradition in its general features is perfectly correct. In all his 
theoretical speculations and his eagerness to prove his unfor- 
tunate theory, Dr. Hoernle entirely loses sight of the fact that 
the Khotanese alphabet itself hails from India. His investiga- 
tion, moreover, is vitiated by a methodological error. The writ- 
ing of Khotan is throughout compared with the Tibetan alphabet 
’ in its modern printed form instead of with the oldest accessible 
forms of the inscriptions and the manuscripts of the ninth cen- 
tury. No regard, for instance, is taken of the fact that in the 
beginning the plain consonant did not imply the letter a, but 
that a was written alongside it,*® and that there were two graphic 
forms of the vowel 7. Further, we have to be mindful of the 


* Epigraphia Indica, 11. 269. 

*8 Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Lit. p. xX1x. 

*Csoma, Grammar of the Tibetan Language, p. 5, who says that this 
was the case also with the other vowels; Laufer, T‘owng Pao, 1914. 52. 
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fact that we do not yet possess a single specimen of Tibetan writ- 
ing of the seventh century, so that it is premature to render a 
positive verdict on what this writing was. 

The historical proof on which the Khotanese theory is founded 
is likewise a failure. Hoernle asserts that according to Tibetan 
tradition Khotan fell under the domination of Tibet in the 
seventh century under Sron-btsan sgam-po, invoking as his 
authority Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha (p. 211). True it is, 
Rockhill writes in this passage: ‘Sron-btsan ascended the throne 
of Tibet in his thirteenth year, and the neighboring states recog- 
nized him as their sovereign, so that his rule extended over the 
whole of Tibet, to the north as far as Khotan, which during his 
reign became subject to China, and to the east to China.”*° This 
statement, however, is at the best merely an illogical combination 
of Chinese accounts with the erroneous Tibetan chronology, 
which makes Sron-btsan live up to A. D. 698, while in fact, 
according to the Chinese annals, he died in A. D. 650. Neither 
Sanan Setsen nor the Bodhimor, the Kalmuk translation of the 
Tibetan rGyal rabs, the only native sources which, in the trans- 
lation of I. J. Schmidt, Rockhill utilized for his sketch of Tibetan 
history, make any mention of Khotan with reference to Sron- 
btsan’s reign, nor does the Tibetan rGyal-rabs. The Chinese 
annals likewise are perfectly silent as to Khotan in the report 
of the life and deeds of Lun-tsan (= Sron-btsan). In reality, 
the relations of Tibet with Khotan begin only from A. D. 670 
when the Tibetans conquered the Four Garrisons (Kucha, 
Khotan, Tokmak, and Kashgar), which they lost again to the 
Chinese in A. D. 692.4 Thus Khotan was entirely beyond the 
reach of the Tibetans during the lifetime of King Sron-btsan, 
and Hoernle’s theory is a fallacy. 

Finally we may raise the question: if the theory of Francke 
and Hoernle is true, why does a tradition to this effect not crop 
out in the literature of the Tibetans? Or, in other words, why 
should such a tradition, if it ever existed, have been suppressed ? 
As is well known, there are Tibetan works on Khotan embodied 





“ For the rest Rockhill follows an utterly impossible chronology as to the 
life of the king, placing his birth in A. D. 600 and T‘on-mi’s missions to 
India in A. D. 616. 

“ Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentauz, p. 114, 281. 
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in the Kanjur and Tanjur*®; the Gosrngavydkarana in the 
Kanjur was translated from the language of Khotan, and 
Siladharma, a Bhikshu from Khotan, collaborated in the trans- 
lation of the Kanjur work no. 242.** Architects were summoned 
from Khotan by King K‘ri-lde sron-btsan for the building of 
a monastery.** The Tibetans do not shy at admitting their debt 
to Khotan whenever occasion arises; but they are persistent in 
pointing to India as the cradle of their writing and literature. 
It was from India that Sanskrit Buddhist literature was trans- 
mitted to Tibet, it was from India and Kashmir that Buddhist 
missionaries entered Tibet to preach the gospel of Buddha. The 
role of Khotan in this respect was reduced to a minimum. 
Surely, Turkistanitis is a new form of learned disease. 


“” Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 231. 





“Regarding Siladharma see Pelliot, Journal asiatique, 1914, 2. 135. 
“Laufer, T‘oung Pao, 1908. 5. 











THE ORIGIN OF THE ABLATIVE CASE 
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THE CHIEF FACTS in regard to this case are these: it is the 
only case without special ending in the plural; it has no sign 
except in the Sanskrit d-, Greek-Latin 6-declension; this par- 
ticular declension is that of pronouns as well as nouns. The 
inference reasonably drawn from these facts is that the ablative 
was originally a case confined to the singular of the d-declen- 
sion; it is usually assumed also that it came into the noun- 
declension from the pronoun. The form 6zw ‘whence’ leads to 
(Delphic) oikw ‘from the house.’ 

Obvious objections to the facts as here stated are that besides 
-6d in Latin we have such forms as praidad, airid, and that vacat 
is an Avestan parallel to praiddd.t Nevertheless it is generally 
agreed that these sporadic departures are (like amiusmad) due 
to analogy (Avestan parallels are late) and do not represent 
an original d-ablative in other declensions. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that the 6-declension had this ablative apart from pro- 
nouns, as it is not only Latin, but (Oscan) Italic (saka-aklid), 
as well as Slavic (as ‘genitive’). 

In Sanskrit asmdd has generally expelled dd, but, as the 
sm-forms are recognized as double forms (cf. e-sm-e1 and pu-sm-e 
in Umbrian for huic and cut), we may deal directly with the 
simple forms, dd and tdd as ablative (parallel to dsvdd = equéd) 
of the pronouns a and ta (stems). 

The meaning of the ablative in Latin is confused with that 
of the instrumental and to a less degree with that of the loca- 
tive. In Sanskrit the ablative indicates primarily a ‘then’ and 
‘thence’ idea, leading to a causal notion and almost to the 
designation of an agent. ‘Thence’ becomes ‘because of’ 
(énasah ‘because of sin’), but it rarely assumes instrumental 
sense, though in Avestan ‘loved by’ may be expressed, as to 





1The ending -ed is adverbial, due to accent: facillimé(d). In Sk. the 
ending might be -dt or -dd, probably with d (pace Kappas, Der indog. 
Abl.). 
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the agent, with the ablative. Yet we shall see that this is not 
entirely unknown in the Vedic language. The most remarkable 
syntactical fact is that the ablative as a separate case-form 
appears to be quite unnecessary. The Greek and Slavic forms 
are either adverbial or of genitival relation; Teutonic ‘dative’ 
does duty for the idea. Even in Sanskrit, Vedic plurals serving 
for dative and ablative are usually dative; there is, in fact, no 
real need for the case. Its various functions are represented 
well enough by dative, genitive, and instrumental (in some cases 
by locative). For this reason it tends to die out, even when it 
has established itself. 

Our next group of facts regarding the ablative has to do with 
the personal pronouns. Here the so-called stem mad, etc., serves 
as ablative, thus: mdd (or mdt), dvdd, asmdd; tvdd, yuvad, 
yusmdd; the dual forms being sporadic for the usual dvdbhyam 
and yuvdbhydm.? The distinction in a compound between this 
ablative and the stem is simply one of accent: mdt-krtam is 
‘me-made.’ The ending is that of tdd, illud. But, as if mid 
were not always felt as sufficiently ‘ablative,’ we have also, in 
AV. 6. 20. 1, mattds, in which there is added to the stem-ablative 
the ending -tas found in tdtas, dtas (Slavie otu) : matté vilapann 
dpayatt ‘he shall go weeping from me.’ If we would get the 
true semantic quality of the ablative, we must examine the 
nature of this -tas, which is Indo-European. 

In Greek éxrds and évrds it is evident that the idea of ‘from’ 
lies in the é& rather than in the rds; évrés is not ‘from within,’ 
but ‘on the inner side,’ though all such examples easily pass 
into a ‘whence’-meaning. Latin has a large number of com- 
pounds of this sort, many of which show a merely adverbial 
force: claritus, simplicitus. Persae originitus Scythae is rather 
‘by birth’ than ‘from’; divinitus is like humanitus (‘in a 
human manner’), though by inference the ‘from’-idea is easily 
found in it. Thus it stands in contrast to casu, and (qut sctat) 
divinitus is ‘prophetically.’ So pugnitus is ‘with the fists’; 
communitus is ‘in common’; medullitus is not ‘from’ (amat), 
but more ‘to’ (‘keeps cold to the marrow,’ with servat) ; anti- 
quitus is ‘in ancient times.’ Plautus uses primitus in the sense 
‘at first’ (not ‘from the beginning’), and Terence uses publi- 





*Compare Avestan thwdt and thwat and Latin téd, treated as accusative. 
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citus as ‘in public’ or ‘on the public account.’ So penitus and 
funditus are rather ‘at’ than ‘from.’ A very good example 
is subtus with ‘fight’ in contrast to ‘above earth.’ Here the 
meaning is ‘fight below,’ not ‘from below.’ So intus with the 
genitive is ‘within’ (intus aedium ‘within the house’) and may 
even mean ‘into’ as well as ‘out of,’ as in Skt. ita ehi is ‘come 
hither’ (not ‘hence’). 

In these Latin forms the ending corresponds throughout to 
that of the Skt. -tas, which may at times be interpreted ‘from,’ 
but also signifies ‘at’ and even ‘to.’ The adverbial use comes 
earlier in pronouns than in nouns, if we may judge from the fact 
that the latter are common later rather than earlier, while the 
former are always common. Moreover, the use of the early 
examples demonstrates clearly that the ‘from’-idea in nouns is 
really not only negligible but incorrect. We have to do, in 
many examples, not with such apparent parallels as ex equo 
pugnant and a tergo, where a motion-source is referred to instead 
of its place—for this is merely an idiomatic difference and the 
‘ablative-idea’ is clear, though opposed to our way of speak- 
ing—but rather with a form which is intrinsically neutral, 
simply indicating place, but tending to the ‘whence’-idea. 
There are several Vedie expressions which will not admit the 
‘whence’-idea. ‘Black are the spaces on the trail of the Fire, 
at his feet,’ patsutds (RV. 8. 43. 6). Here, as if to guard 
against the notion that the thought is ‘from his feet,’ -tas is 
added (not, as usual, to the stem, but) to the declined word in 
the locative plural. Every Vedic scholar will think of the 
parallel in RV. 1. 32. 8, patsutahsi, where the root of the verb 
Si (xeirac) is added as part of the compound to the same patsutds 
and the dragon ‘at-feet-lying’ of the victor cannot be thought 
of as ‘lying from’ because the locative gives the position. If 
‘lie’ usually went with the ablative or if motion were implied, 
as when an ablative idea is sometimes expressed by adding a 
‘from’ to a locative (as in Russian iz-za-stola), it would be a 
different matter, but it is never construed with an ablative nor 
with a preposition indicative of ‘ablative’ conception. Hence 
when we find in Avestan zemada sayanem (Yt. 14. 31), we must, 
as the sense requires, translate ‘lying on the earth’ or, if 
sayanem be rejected, render the ablative as ‘on’ simply, and 
not attempt to see ‘from’ in the case (‘he sees on the earth’). 


4 JAOS 38 
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If we take the old-fashioned attitude toward the cases adopted 
by Delbriick and Whitney, it is easy to assume that all ablative 
phenomena represent either an original or a weakened ‘from’- 
force. Thus Whitney (1098 e): ‘The distinctive ablative mean- 
ing is not infrequently effaced and the adverb has a more 
general, especially a locative, value.’ This attitude is Del- 
briick’s, who also discusses whether the locative was originally 
an ‘in’ or a ‘within’ case. With a more catholic view it 
becomes clear that no case begins with a special narrow mean- 
ing. From the beginning the locative connotes ‘in, at, on’ (in 
space or time) as much as ‘within.’ So too the ablative, which 
history shows has started in so narrow a province as the singular 
of one declension, must be examined without undue deference 
to a theory. The first step is to recognize two facts, both that 
in the personal pronouns there is no ablative form other than 
the stem (that the ‘me-made’ expression implies but does not 
express ‘made by me,’ etc.), and that as -tas is an alternative 
ablative ending (anydtas, for example, is the Vedic ablative of 
anyd@), the meanings of this ending must be enlisted, and a selee- 
tion must not be made of them to the neglect of others. 

Of course many of the instances are neutral; one may render 
dntitas with ‘see’ as ‘from near’ or ‘anear’; in antithesis to 
dirat it is ‘from,’ especially with a verb of motion. I do not 
wish to ignore these neutral or adverse cases, but, since they 
have often enough been exploited, to focus attention on some 
instances deserving of more consideration than they have 
received. 

Adverbial (prepositional) -tas-forms are not common; paritas 
(PWb. ‘allerwirts’) occurs first in AV. and takes accusative or 
genitive in later usage. In AV. it means ‘on all sides’ or 
‘roundabout.’ In AV. 10. 7. 38 it governs the accusative: ‘like 
branches of a tree roundabout the trunk.’ So out of the twenty 
odd cases of abhitas, used as adverb or as preposition with accu- 
sative, the meaning ‘round about,’ sdstv aydm abhito janah (7. 
55. 5), is the earliest. Thus ‘thine is this wealth which one 
sees round about,’ and ‘thine are all the herds thou seest round 
about’ (1. 53. 3; 7. 98.6). So in 7. 103. 7, ‘singing around,’ 
and even in 5. 30. 10, ‘cows lowed around,’ it is difficult to con- 
jure up an ablative. And what shall we say of abhito ma ni 
seda ‘sit before me’ (7.59.7) and vahatda ’bhito rdtham ‘bring 
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the car hither’ (10. 53. 7). Obviously the abhi, not the -tas, 
determines the sense. The verb, too, is characteristically not one 
of motion from: ‘thou holdest firm the earth on all sides,’ 7. 
99. 3; ‘stand round the angry lion,’ 5. 15. 3; ‘kill the dogs 
around,’ 1.182.4. The -tas is, in the light of the much stronger 
abhi, as with pari, almost negligible; at least it is not ‘ablative.’ 

But in visvdtas there is no other directive element; it is ‘all’ 
in adverbial form, as ‘on all sides,’ which of course can often 
be rendered ‘from all sides,’ just as wbhaydtas may be one or 
the other, though when it is said that the sun’s ‘beams extend 
ubhaydtas’ it is really more ‘to both sides’ than ‘from,’ just 
as ‘the sun wanders,’ completed by uwbhaydtas, is probably ‘on 
both sides’ (5. 81. 4; 9. 86.6). This is the case with a mass 
of ‘guard’ (‘protect’ us or our wealth) expressions. Yet even 
here the really ablative idea is brought out by adding pdri, as 
in part past visvatah (1. 31. 15), pari patu visudtah (6. 75. 14). 
Thus ‘from all sides we call thee’ is visvdtas pari havamahe 
(1. 7. 10), as ‘from the sea’ is samudrdat pari (1. 47. 6) and 
‘from here’ is dtas pdéri (1. 108. 7). The word visvdtas alone, 
so far from expressing the ablative notion, may be joined with 
the opposite idea, as in the standing phrase illustrated by 10. 
79. 5, visudtah pratydnn asi tvdm, and 2. 10. 5, & visvdtah 
pratyadfcam jigharmi, ‘fronting to all sides.” One who has a 
mouth on all sides is visvdtomukhah (1. 97. 5-6), namely Fire, 
whose beams ‘go forward on every side,’ pra ydnti (ib.). In 
2. 1. 12 ‘wealth extends on or to all sides’ is visvdtas prthih. 
As Fire gives the wealth it is rather ‘to’ than ‘from’ which 
-tas indicates. Quite neutral is wisvdta dpratitah of Indra 
unequaled ‘in all respects’ (3. 46. 3). Compare ‘a mountain 
broad all around’; ‘fire kindled on every side’; ‘supports on 
every side’; ‘thou goest everywhere’ (9. 83. 1); ‘ruling every- 
where’; ‘you purify everywhere (or altogether).’ In all the 
stereotyped Soma formulas there is scarcely an instance of 
‘from,’ only of ‘on’ or the ‘wholly’-idea. So the sacrifice is 
extended on (or to, not from) all sides (10. 130. 1) and the 
allegorical chariot extends ‘in all directions’ (10. 135. 3). 
Finally, as Fire has a mouth on all sides and ‘eyes everywhere’ 
(10. 81. 2), so Indra is visvdtodhi, ‘with thought directed to 
all,’ certainly not ‘from all’ (8. 34.6; ‘iiberall hin merkend,’ 


PWo.). 
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But, it may be said, do not the adverbs show that -tas is 
‘ablative’? Just as much as other forms. Thus kito ddhi 
préjatam ‘from what is (the divine mind) born?’ (1. 164. 18), 
because kiitas alone is not ablative enough. The generalized 
kitas-cit (-cana) shows this point: ‘fair to see for help estab- 
lished anywhere’ (Grassmann: ‘iiberall’). When a verb mean- 
ing ‘overcome’ or ‘assail’ is used, the meaning of course may 
be rendered by ‘anywhere’ or ‘from any quarter’ (2. 23. 5; 
7. 82. 7; ete.), and perhaps in ké veda ydta ababhiiva ‘who 
knows where (whence) it arose’ (10. 129. 6) or kita & jatah, 
though birth and origin do not necessarily require more than a 
locative idea, kvd svij jatah (10. 168. 3). But in general the 
pronouns actually have -tas forms as their ablatives. Thus, as 
anydtas is ablative, so are ités and tdtas (ndta isate ‘flees not 
from him,’ 5. 34. 4). And in accordance with this the pronoun 
adverb or ablative (RV. has dtas, itds, tatas, ydtas, kitas, 
amitas, anydtas, and dntitas, abhitas) directs, so to speak, the 
real ablative into a more ablative meaning, so that what in itself 
expresses a general relation becomes drawn into a more specific 
conception. 

As for -tas with nouns, dgratas is ‘in the beginning’ and ‘at 
the head’ (‘born,’ RV., and ‘marches,’ AV.). So madhyatis 
is ‘in the middle’ (8. 2. 9), though with udhrtam, which implies 
an ‘out,’ it is ‘from the middle’ (3. 21. 5); to lead a horse 
mukhatds is to lead it ‘by the mouth’ (1. 162. 2)*; daksinatds 
with the genitive is ‘on the right’ and savyatds is ‘on the 
left’ (nt sddi, 2.11.18). To turn to the right is also expressed 
with daksinatds (2. 42. 3, ete.). Purely adverbial is samdandtas 
‘similarly’ (4.°51. 8). Correlative with a locative, jdne, is 
‘maryatds ‘among the wooers’ (10. 27. 12), and avdrdtas means 
‘to this side’ in 10. 65. 6 (‘nach diesseits,’ PWb.). Such corre- 
lation with a locative and dependence on the situation shows 
that -tas and its equivalent ablative wait for guidance to deter- 
mine their directive force. Hence it is that in Old Persian an 
ablative does not stand alone but is accompanied with haca, 
while, as we have seen, in old Avestan the ablative means ‘on’ 
as well as ‘from.’ But the locative and the verb ‘lie’ may 
also accompany -tas, which is thus a place-adverb of general 
inference. 





* Of. 6. 3. 4, a horse controlled asa ‘by the mouth,’ instrumental. 
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When we turn to the personal pronominal ablative, which is 
merely the stem, we find a directive word almost always used 
with the so-called ablative. Thus vi médc chrathaya ‘loosen 
from me’ and dposi myaksa . . . mat (2. 28. 5-6); adré mit 
(2. 29. 1); tudd dré (2. 28. 6); dré asmad (10. 63. 12); dpa 
hi mad atyeh (5. 2. 8); dpa sma mat (tardsanti) atrasan (10. 
95.8); but tudd rejete . . . bhisd (8. 97. 14); ef. yusmdad 
bhiyd (7. 60. 10), asmdd isate (8. 45. 37). The same apartness 
is given by rté, besides dré, as in né rté tudt kriyate kimcandré 
(10. 112. 9). These are all the instances of mdt except after a 
comparative or anyd and one instance where the ablative 
approaches an ablative of agent. In regard to the first, the 
phrase bhavadanya shows that a mere stem may do duty for an 
ablative and induces the converse conviction that in anydm 
patim mat (10. 10. 10) the last word may be stem alone.> Com- 
paratives are represented by two cases of mdt: nd mat stri 
subhasdttara (10. 86. 6) and ydtha madd ddharam vddan (10. 
166. 3)—both in the tenth book. The agent-like form is found 
in 6. 67. 2, yam madd vam pra strnite manisépa . . . barhir 
dccha ‘the hymn is sent forth to you from me,’ almost (and 
certainly implying) ‘by me’ (Ludwig, ‘meinerseits’). 

The second person also is usually accompanied with a direc- 
tive adverb: d tudd abhi mdm agacchat ‘came hither from thee 
to me’ (10. 98.2); md tudd rastrém ddhi bhrasat ‘may power 
not fall from thee’ (10. 173. 1); ut te stabhnami prthivim tvdt 
part (10. 18. 13); vi tudd yants (6. 34. 1); tudd dhi vi 
yants (3. 14. 6); vi tudd anayanta (6. 24. 6); tvdd ud irate 
(5.27.7); tudd ad... praketéh ‘wisdom hither (comes) from 
thee (3. 30. 1); also with comparatives and anyd (tvdd anydah; 
1. 84. 6,19; 1.57.4; ete.); with rté and dré (7. 11.1; 2. 28. 
6); with fear, tudd bhiyandh (4. 22.6). There are few pure 
ablatives: tudd vdvakre (7. 21.3); tat . . . tmahe datram 
tudt ‘we seek that gift from thee’ (8. 43. 33); tudd ukthé 





‘Fear’ is joined regularly with the pure ablative. 

5 Cf. tvuadanya, madanya (BHU.). The ablative may displace the natural 
objective, ‘my wishes never go elsewhere than (to) thee’ anydtha tvdd, 
8. 24. 11-15 (virataras tvdét). Cf. the stem in asmdtsakhéd (6. 47. 26), 
madtsakha (10. 86.1). In naht tvdd anydh (dsti mardita) , 8. 66. 13, the 
ablative is as much stem as in tvadanya or in anydkrtam (2. 28. 9). In 
the plural, anyém asmét (1. 129. 10; 2. 33. 11; 8. 75. 13), kim anyé 
parydsate ’smdat (8. 8. 8). 
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jayante ‘born from thee’ and tudd eti drdvinam ‘from thee 
comes wealth’ (4. 11. 3, 4; ef. yusmdd eti, 5. 58. 4); ma tudt 
ksétrany drandni ganma ‘may we not go from thee to strange 
lands’ (6. 61.14). In md bhiima nistyd wéndra tvdd drana iva 
(8. 1. 13), tudd depends on the nis-force, not on drandh. 

Much more numerous are the instances in the plural, but they 
offer nothing entirely new.° Yet the greater number of exam- 
ples shows more clearly that the ablative, while not absolutely 
dependent upon a directive word with the stem, is normally 
under its influence. Thus with verbs of releasing, pra-muc, 
vi-muc, vi-yu, vi-srath; asmdd pari (jajne, 10. 45. 1); vit or 
upa dds (1. 129. 15; 1. 1389. 5); md asmdd vi dasit, just like 
vy asmdd etu durmatth and dpa asmdd etu durmatih (7. 1. 21; 
8. 67. 15); asmdd @ nidth . . . ajeta durmatim (1. 129. 6). 
The a and ddhi forms deserve special consideration. The former 
plays a varied réle: ety asmdd ad ‘comes hither on our side,’ to 
us (5. 56.3); vy dsmdd a kdsthd drvate var ‘open for us [from 
us?] the course for the runner’ (1. 63.5); vdrtir asmdd 4 arvdg 
ratham ni yachatam ‘direct the car hither to us’ (1. 92. 16). 
With this meaning should be compared ndro yé ké ca ’smdd a 
‘whichever men are on our side, are ours’ (10. 20. 8) and asmdat 
stijdtah ‘hero on our side’ or ‘our hero’ (10. 99. 7), or asmdd 
dhrdé vi caste (10. 5.1; ef. hrdé a vi caste, 1. 24.12). In such 
eases an ddht may be joined with locative or ablative. The 
adverb-postposition is more important than the case. When @ 
is in a clause with an ablative implication —imd vdco asmdd 4 
j sim agmata (asmat) ‘these words have come from us 
to him’ (10. 91. 12), te . . . asméd &@ ‘from us to thee’ (8. 
74. 7)’—the weak implication is locally strengthened, as when 


®* With dré (some half dozen cases) are sometimes joined words merely 
implying separation. Thus with vi-muc of steeds and dré with abl., maré 
asmdd vi mumucah .. . asvan ‘do not halt far from us’ (3. 41. 8). 
So maré asmdn maghavaii jyék kah, ete. (7. 22. 6; 7. 32.1); adré asmat 
(8. 2. 20); ma no gdyam Gré asmadt para sicah ‘do not dissipate wealth 
far away from us’ (9. 81. 3); dpa duskrtany Garé asmdd dadhatu (10. 
164. 3). 

Tiyam te ndvyast matir dgne adhayy asméd d, S. as asmdsu and te as 
tava, though by analogy with asmai above more like dative (to or for). 
But it is questionable whether any Vedic poet distinguished a genitive 
from a dative te. 
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dpa is used, so that we may say there are three stages: sdrum 
asmad yuyotum (7. 71.1); yuydtaé Sérum asmdd 4 (8. 18. 11) ; 
and dré asmad yuyota (10. 63.12). In 9.105. 6 sdnem . 
asmad & ddevam is followed by dpa dvayiim; but asmdd dpa 
‘ suva (10. 37. 4), asmdd dpa giha, asmdd dpa dviso 
yuyodhi (8. 11. 3), and the vi-forms with muc (7. 88. 7, ete.) 
illustrate the second stage. The first is scarcely more ablative 
than is a dative case, ‘dispel us the foe.’ The second is made 
ablative by the adverb-preposition, ‘dispel off (from) us.’ The 
third is emphatic, ‘dispel afar (from) us the foe.’ The older 
hymns, however, show a preference for the ablative without the 
directive adverb. Thus sénemy asmdd yuyavann dmivah (7. 38. 
7); té visvd ’smdd durité yavayantu (7. 44. 3); sénemy asmad 
yuyota didyim (7. 56.9; also énas, 1. 189.1; asmdd yuyodhy 
amivah, 1. 189. 3); yuyodhy dsmad dvésdmsi (2.6.4). But an 
unusual verb or emphasis has the adverb: vy dsmidd dvéso 
vitardm . . . cdtayasvad (2. 33. 2); jdaretham asmdd vi ‘sing 
away (the sinner’s design) from us’ (3. 58. 2). 

The verbal use here is confined to the prepositions enumerated 
above with two exceptions. These are prdati vidhyd ’dhy asmdt 
‘strike (fight against) for us’ (4. 4.5) and na té ta indra ’bhy 
dsmad rsvd ’yuktéso abrahmdta ydd dsan (5. 33. 3). The 
former must be a parallel to md panir bhiir asmdd ddhi ‘be not 
niggard toward us’ (1. 33. 3)—-ddhi as in ddhi-vac with dative 
of regard. The latter must be joined with abhi, and the abla- 
tive is also one of general relation, ‘these were not unto us’ 
(not ‘superior to us’), though both abhi and abhi-as (so Grass- 
mann) regularly take the accusative. Compare m6 si vo asmdd 
abhi tani paimsyad sana bhivan dyumndni métd jarisur asmdat 
pura ‘your deeds in regard to us shall not grow old’ (1. 139. 8).* 

The most interesting cases are those like the quasi-instru- 
mental use already referred to. In 7. 34.1, pra . . . etu 
manisdé asmét ‘this prayer go forth from us,’ the motion is still 
plain; in 6. 74. 3, krtém éno asmdt is to be construed with 
dva syatam mufcdtam ‘release from us the sin committed.’ In 
5. 57. 1, yam vo asmat prati haryate matith, the hymn is almost 
‘offered by us,’ yet wavers between the full agent-ablative and 
source-ablative. But in 4. 41. 1, (stémah) asmdd uktdah, the 





8 With asmdt pura ef. pirvo asmat, 10. 53. 1; 10. 54. 3. 
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laudation is ‘spoken by us’; ef. 1. 134. 2, mandantu tua 

indavo ’smdt kréndsah ‘may these drops delight thee, prepared 
by us’ (‘us-prepared,’ like mdtkrtam). In 1. 144. 3, bhdgo na 
havyah sam asmdéd & means ‘to be called (invoked) by us like 
Bhaga,’ or ‘called hither to us,” but in 10. 144. 6, kratvdyam 
asmdd dé sutéh is virtually ‘Soma pressed by us (on our part)’; 
so 7. 95. 5, yusmdd a juhvanah ‘offered on your part.’ 

Let us now sum up the results of what we have found and see 
whether they aid us in establishing a reasonable explanation of 
the phenomena. Adverbs in -tas indicate place where as well 
as from, and when used with nouns the same ending is as much 
‘at’ as ‘from’: agratds ‘at first’; patsutah-si ‘lying at feet’ 
(locative) ; maryatds ‘among the wooers’; so the preposition 
determines the sense in abhitas ‘before, around’ (not ‘from’), 
‘hither’; in visvdtas ‘on’ or ‘from’; visvdtodhi ‘thinking in 
(or to) all sides.” This agrees with the use of -ros and -tus in 
Greek and Latin; it may be defined as a place-ending tending 
strongly to express ablative-relation. It is added to nouns in 
the ablative to strengthen the weaker ablative sense of the abla- 
tive-form, which in itself usually requires a directive adverb to 
bring out the sense. In the personal pronouns the so-called 
ablative is nothing but the stem, and to give full ablative-sense 
we have ddhi, pari, a, etc., tudt pari, tudd ddhi, or -tas, mattds, 
seldom an ablative form alone. When united with a participle, 
as in asmdd uktds, we have instrumental sense equivalent to the 
stem used for instrumental, mdtkrtam with anydkriam. The 
pure ablative after ‘fear’ exchanges in Sanskrit with the geni- 
tive and with pratt + accusative. This (fear) ‘at’ (or ‘in 
regard to’) is really the idea of the ‘ablative,’ which would 
sometimes have a ‘from’-word if it meant ‘from’ (like muec, 
yu, ete.). In other words, the idea is not ‘shrink from’ but 
‘fright at’ (or ‘before’).?° 

In Greek the ablative-notion was never fully developed; it 
was so weak as an independent notion that it was easily carried 
by the source-idea of the genitive. In Sanskrit also the ablative 





* As in 1. 92. 6, and so Grassmann, but better ‘von uns aus’ with Lud- 
wig, who, however, renders ‘kommt zu uns’ in 10. 144. 6. 

**From’ (vt) is used only with the causative and not with abl. In 6. 
14. 4, ydsya trdsanti Sdvasah samcdksi Sdtravo bhiyd, Sévasah is abl. after 
bhiya (not gen. with samcdksi). 
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easily passed into the genitive, as cirasya for cirdt and ‘fear’ 
with genitive instead of ablative. But the genitive did not serve 
as origin of the ablative (as Brugmann suggests), for vdcds (cf. 
Lat. vocis) is genitive before it is ablative. We cannot explain 
-tas any more than we can explain -as in mithds, sadyds, ete. 
But the pronominal ablative must explain the whole ablative. 
Now the stem and ablative of the personal pronouns is one with 
the stem of the demonstrative as to its final d: tad, ydd, kad are 
adverbs as well as accusatives, that is, they are stems. From 
the pronoun a we thus have ad as stem, so-called accusative or 
adverb, meaning, as in Avestan, ‘then’ and ‘thereby.’ We 
have a number of such stems serving as adverbs or particles, 
some used like -tas to give an ending. Thus éd from i (cf. idam 
as adverb) besides itds (first of place, then of time), used as an 
ending in daksinit ‘with the right,’ as opposed to savyéna ‘with 
the left’ (5. 36.4; cf. pradaksinit). Now uninflected forms can 
be used for full cases, as in asmdka and unser for genitive and 
asman for locative, and such forms could in the same way do 
duty as adverbs serving as ablatives. The adverbs smdd and 
sumdd are merely stems and so tdd is merely a stem used as an 
adverb. It is, for example, correlative to a ydtra and to a ydtas; 
it also means ‘then’ (4. 28. 1) and develops into ‘therefore’ 
(cf. etdd ‘this, thus, there’ with dtas) and into an adverb of 
general relation, ‘in regard to.’ As correlative to ydd ‘since’ 
it is ‘therefore.’ Just so tdtas passes from ‘then’ to ‘there- 
fore,’ and the full later ablative tdsmdd becomes an adverb 
(first in AV.). The parallel tydd as neuter ‘accusative’ is con- 
stantly used as adverb, ‘indeed.’ The pronoun a remains only 
as a fragment, dyd, asyd; it is almost obsolete, probably owing 
to its being used in adverbial form, dtas, dt, but its stem as 
ablative, ad, is added to other stems, as pronouns are constantly 
compounded, to give the older ablative, e. g. téd, which in turn 
as adverb is added to adjectives to give an adverbial relation, 
adhardttat, uttardttat, as if to strengthen the ablative (cf. 
Grattat). The form téd itself, the old ‘ablative,’ occurs in RV. 
only in the sense of an adverb, ‘so,’ correlative to the corre- 
sponding ydd (6. 21. 6), which also has the meaning ‘as long 
as.’ When this tdéd is added to adhas, the meaning of adhdstat 
is not ‘from below’ but ‘below-ward,’ cf. urscém adhdstad 

. radksas ‘smite the fiend down’ (3. 30.16; cf. ava-vrasc). 
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This explanation is in line with the constant tendency to 
express ablative relation by other means than the pure ablative. 
So in late Latin alius ab and doctior ab. The Vedic dd (a-ad 
‘then,’ 1. 148. 4) contains its own ablative in addition to the stem- 
vowel, because ad (taken wholly into the adverb-prepositional 
class) no longer serves as a case. The form téd is ta-ad or possi- 
bly ta-dd ; like dd it has no real ablative sense except by inference. 
But we have the same phenomenon in other languages. In 
English, for example, ‘at that he rose’ implies but does not 
express ‘then.’ So ‘thereupon,’ darauf, is local but implies 
a strong ‘ablative’ sense; ‘thereupon he rode away’ is an 
implication of a precedent action, and it is this implication that 
brings out the ablative relation. Thus an ‘at this,’ etc., easily 
passes into a ‘then’ and further into a ‘hence’; for which 
reason dd stands as correlative to ydd or yddi, ‘if’ so, ‘then’ 
so and so. The stem-ablative appears still in English ‘so’ from 
*suod, Avestan hvat, Greek orm, ef. ‘who so.’ But it is impor- 
tant to observe that tdd (the stem) itself is adverb, as is ydd, 
ete., and it is the ending, not ad but d, which appears as stem 
and ablative in the personal pronouns mdd," asmdd, ete. Thus 
the whole ablative reverts to a stem used indifferently as stem 
or as adverb and as stem used for the neuter singular, kdt (kdd), 
ete., just as neuter nouns generally use the stem for the accusa- 
tive, miénas, péevos, and then as nominative. A very good exam- 
ple of the growth of an ablative notion from one not in the least 
ablative is given by Sanskrit sdcad ‘together, with,’ construed 
with instrumental and locative, as compared with its Avestan 
equivalent haca, which means ‘with’ with the genitive, but 

‘in consequence of’ and ‘from’ with the ablative. The root 
' (sac, ‘sequor’) means ‘following’ and so ‘accompanying, 
with’; but ‘following’ also suggests ‘from’ and ‘then’ as 
well as ‘than.’ The relation of the personal pronoun to the 
demonstrative may be expressed by the formula tvad:ad:: 
tva:a. The stem-form ad is extant in Avestan atca, Latin 
atque, possibly as preposition ‘at,’ ‘to’ in ad and (a)tsar, 
ad-sar (épyaw). There is no clear connection between mithds, 
hrttas, and hrdds, yet probably there was a genitive-ablative 





“The form mat (mdd) is occasionally without accent. 
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force felt in -as, whether appearing as adverbial or case-ending, 
and the very similarity of form made a connection felt between 
this -as and the ending -tas, perhaps tdtas as tdt-as; hence the 
accent of itds serving as a case: anydm krnusvetah pantham 
‘make thyself a path other than this’ (10. 142. 7). But tdtas 
also serves as a case (as in the example above, p. 52), and all 
that can be said positively is that the three endings appear to 
stand in some relation to each other. On the other hand, it is 
more than probable that mdd, asmdd, ete., are by analogy with 
tad, a stem used as adverb rather than an accusative so used, 
and that the ablative is a development from such a stem, just 
as asmdka is a stem used as a genitive. As the ablative forms 
of the personal pronouns are Avestan, the development was of 
course of remote antiquity. 

I have united the explanation of the ablative with that of -tas 
as an adverb-ending also gliding from neutral to positive abla- 
tive-sense; but the latter rather illustrates the ablative than 
explains it historically. That is, the explanation of the abla- 
tive may be right and that of -tas wrong, though I think other- 
wise. Apart from theory, nistya . . . drana (above) may be 
added to Vedic adjectives followed by the ablative, and asmdd 
ukiah (above, with parallels) to Avestan-Latin ablative of 
agent, not recognized by Delbriick and explained by the trans- 
lators rather as ‘on our part’ than ‘by,’ perhaps rightly, but 
by implication clearly meant as agent. 
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THE BABYLONIAN FLOOD-HERO possessed two alternative 
names, Atrahasis ‘the very wise,’ which he shared with other 
primeval sages, and Ut-napisti™, the reading of which was a 
bone of contention among scholars for three decades. A decade 
after Meissner’s discovery of the variant Utanaistim (MVAG 
1902, p. 13, n. 1) had established the correct reading, Arno 
Poebel found its Sumerian prototype, Zi-ud-BU-du, which he 
pronounced Ziugiddu. Other scholars (Sayce, Zimmern, Lang- 
don) suggested Ziusuddu, in the light of CT 18. 30.9: Zi-sud-da 
= Ut-na-pa(!)-as(!)-te. Zisidu, (for Ziusidu), furthermore, 
was identified with the Sxv6ys of Lucian, Iepi rijs Supins Oeov, 12, 
which Buttmann had happily emended to SiovOys (CICYOHC. 
for CKY®@HC). A number of scholars, however, retain the 
erroneous reading Ziugiddu. 

Ziusidu is written with the character sud not only CT 18. 30. 
9, but also in Nippur 4611 (Langdon, Sumerian Epic of Para- 
dise, no. 4) ; moreover, the writing BU in the Poebel text is far 
from disproving this testimony. Both in form and in origin 
the characters bu and sud are closely related; sud is bu-gunu 
(Delitzsch, Entstehung, p. 67; ef. Barton, BA 9. 172), and they 
share the values aréku (sir), and riiqu (sud). Decisive evi- 
dence for the reading Ziusidu is furnished by the Semitic 
translation Ut-napisti riqu ‘Ut-napistim™ the remote.’ The 
Sumerian equivalent of riiqu is sud, not gid, which means ‘long.’ 
In the light of such names as Uta-zi-mu ‘Uta is my life’ 
(Thureau-Dangin, Lettres et contrats, p. 68), the Semites took 
Ut-zi to be the name and sud-du as a participial appellative, an 
epithet like (Siduri) Sabitu, (Ur-sanabi) malahu, (Uruk) 
supiri, ete., and gave it the usual value, rigqu ‘distant.’ This 
disposes of the over-ingenious suggestions made by some scholars ; 
e. g., Langdon (PSBA 36. 190) regards Ut-napistim™ as an 
abbreviation for Ut-napisti™-arik. 

The original meaning of the name may have been ‘The sub- 
merged light of life’ (cf. the md sud-a = elippu™ tebitu” of 
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Tammuz), referring to his role as the Flood-hero.° The myth- 
ical interpretation must be withheld until my monograph on the 
Babylonian Flood-story appears, as theories of the kind require 
a whole arsenal of evidence to win respect. Later, when the 
hero was translated to the end of the earth, at the pi nérati 
(originally the source of the rivers, as I shall show in a special 
article; the idea first occurred to me two years ago, since when 
I have collected a mass of material in its support); sud was mis- 
understood, and regarded as meaning ‘distant.’ The Semitic 
name, explained at first, we may suppose, as ‘the day of life’ 
(cf. En-ud-tila ‘Lord of the day of life,’ C7’ 16. 13. 21), was, 
again, etymologized as ‘He found life,’ Otd-napisti”, alluding 
to his immortality; ef. the phrases in the Flood-tablet baldta 
utti ‘to find life,’ napsdati sé’u = balata sahaéru (Meissner frag- 
ment) ‘to seek life.’ There seems to have been a certain hazi- 
ness even about the second element, variously written (besides 
ZI-tim) na-is-tim (the mistake is perhaps due to the dictator’s 
misreading pi as ui, its usual value), na-pa-as-te (see above), 
and na-pu-us-[tim] (Ebeling, Ketlschrifitexte aus Assur, no. 27). 

Various questions connected with the post-diluvian career of 
the Babylonian Noah will be discussed elsewhere; in this con- 
nection, however, I wish to consider the role he plays as sage 
and instructor of men. Among the Hebrews Noah must have 
served in some such capacity; in the Jewish pseudepigraphon 
whose remains are imbedded in the Book of Enoch, Noah is the 
seer and teacher. In the Gilgames-epic we find Ut-napisti™ 
exhorting Gilgames. The words put into his mouth remind us 
strongly of the address delivered to the hero by the nymph 
Siduri in the Meissner text. From a careful examination of 
the Assyrian recension, it appears certain that this address— 
in substance—has been transferred to Ut-napiSti™ by the Assyr- 
ian editors. In the early recension we read the words of Siduri: 
1G (ilgames) é3+ tadé’al ? balita”™ sa tasdhuru lé tutté. intima 





°A more orthodox explanation may be based upon such phrases as aga 
zi-ud-sud-du-a, ‘a tiara of life for distant days (to come)’; cf. Langdon, 
Sum. Liturgical Texts, No. 14, rev., 1. 10. 

1The word ais (cf. Poebel, Hist. and Gram. Texts, no. 152, col. 10. 
3 — 11) = ai (SN) with the adverbial ending. 
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ilant ibni auélita”, mita”™ whunti ana auéliti”, balata™ ina 
gatisunu i¢cabti = ‘Gilgames, whither dost thou wander? The 
life which thou seekest thou wilt not find. When the gods 
created mankind, death they appointed for mankind; life they 
kept in their own hand.’ Ut-napiSti™ asks the same question, 
and finally (GE 10. 6. 36 ff.) says: “Anunnaki tlini rabite 
pa(hri], “Mammitu™ banat Ssimti attisunu simata™ rSsi[ma]. 
istékni mita‘u balita, sa mitt ul uddi timésu = ‘The Anun- 
naki, the great gods, being assembled, Mammitu, the creatress 
of fate, with them fixed destinies; they appointed death and 
life—the days of death are not made known.’ The sharp dis- 
tinction between gods and men in the older recension is softened 
and made less inhuman by the subordination of both to the 
eterual Fate, Mammit. 

However, the Deluge-hero was regarded as a sage long before 
the Assyrian edition of GE appeared, tho it is quite possible, 
as will be seen, that his reputation in this field tended to increase. 
In an important fragment (Nippur 4611) published by Langdon 
(Sumerian Epic of Paradise, p. 90, plate IV A), Ziusidu 
appears in the role of sage. Following Langdon’s transcription 
we read, obv. 1. 2): Zt-ud-sud-du enim-bi [in-na-ab-dug-dug ( ?) | 
= ‘Ziusidu addressed to him his discourse.’ From his own 
copy, Langdon’s reading (on the basis of the Poebel text, col. 
4. 4-5, a very weak parallel) Zi-ud-sud-du enim ga[ra-ab-dug- 
dug| = ‘O Zi-udsuddu, a command [I will speak to thee]’ is 
erroneous. Accordingly, there is no evidence that the precepts 
given on the reverse were addressed to Ziusidu by a god, or 
the goddess Nin-tud as Langdon believes. On the contrary, 
Ziusidu is speaking himself, addressing his son (cf. rev. 6, 11, 
dumu-mu ‘ray son’).? Conclusive evidence for this view is 
furnished by the fragment in Ebeling’s publication already 
alluded to, where we read (rev. 2-4): ™Ut-nap[usti™ . . .] 
mérisu[. . .] "Ut-napus[ti™ ana sé8u iz(z)dkara ana mari- 
$u(?)]. Here follows the discourse, consisting of precepts and 
moral injunctions. The obverse also contains moral injunctions. 
The best-preserved lines read as follows :— 





* The familiar Hebrew form of gnomic discourse thus is already charac- 
teristic of Sumerian. 
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OBVERSE REVERSE 
1 ki-ma ri-b[-a-a-ti ..... ] 
a) ee ] mUt-na-p[u-us-tim ........ ] 
3 a-hi-e la® tu-us [*...... ] NRE 4 a. 435;praraisin.s.erese-aie ] 
4 ma-ar-ti a-me[-li la ...] mUt-na-pu-us [-tim ....... ] 
5 bél e-mu-qi la [....... ] CHORE Visecassdcdewseass ] 
6 id-la la tu-uS [....... ] IEE Bid kas cenrcseosses ] 
7 a-kil qar(!)-c{t...... ] MUUTA NE [........ 00005 ] 
8 i-na pa-ni la ta [..... ] Sip-ri® Sa i-na Wi [........ ] 
9 ki-ma sa-ar-ri [....... ] e-qi-el-ka [A-M@ ........06. ] 
10 XII-ma sir-ri i[...... ] i-na Sip-ri Si-ka [......... ] 
11 [..] qar-ra-di [...... ] bit-ka ana ri [.........0. ] 
12 [e-li] #Sa-mas i[-ta-ab.] elati la te-p[u-uS ......... ] 
13 [..qar]-ra-di [....... ] wu at-ta qa-t[-a .........66. ] 
14 a-na a-mi-li mu [......... ] 
15 a-Sar ga-al[-tim .......... ] 
16 [a]-bu-tu a-na [.......... ] 
17 [a-hu]-tu a[-na .......... ] 


In spite of the mutilated condition of the text, enough is left 
to enable a comparison with the wisdom-text last edited by 
Langdon, PSBA 1916. 105-116, 131-137. The resemblance is 
closest in § E, H, M, and P, especially in E, where 1. 28-30 
correspond to Ebeling, rev., 1. 13-15: uw atta—w atta; ana la 
dinika—ana améli muc{i . . .]; asar cal[ti™]—ina pan 
calti-ma. For rev. 12, elatec la tep(p)us, ef. § H, 1. 9, Saltis 
elisunu é tuktannis ‘thou shalt not act overbearingly toward 
them,’ and § P, 1. 7, Saplats é tatami ‘base words thou shalt not 
utter.’ Rib[dtt] in obv. 1 and rib[tw] in obv. 2 remind one 
strongly of ribatt ‘recompense, vengeance’ in § M, 1. 30. At 
all events, whether we have to do with different recensions of 
the same work or not, it is clear that the Sumerian text above- 





*Here we have the prohibitive (/@ with the present), whereas in the 
tablet of proverbs the precative (7 with the preterite) is used. 

*In the tablet of proverbs several words which might be supplied here 
occur, as tusamrag, tustdmi, tustamatti, tusdnah. 

* Akil qargé ‘slanderer’ is a familiar expression in the Assyrian gnomic 
literature. 

®*The word sipru ‘matter, business’ occurs several times in the tablet of 
wisdom. Langdon’s ‘work’ is an inexact rendering. Semantically the 
word is an exact parallel to Coptic @W@B ‘thing, matter, business,’ from 
h3b ‘send.’ The expression lé babil sipri (B 16) means ‘worthless,’ like 
Coptic ATEPZWB, (for *iwti-iri-h3 b). 
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mentioned, containing exhortations to altruism, and the Ebeling 
fragment are parts of an extensive wisdom literature, circulat- 
ing under the name and authority of the wise Flood-hero, who 
is thus in some respects the prototype of the Hebrew Solomon. 
Just as Solomon is decked with the robes of Hokhma, so Ut- 
napisti takes the place of Siduri in the Gilgames-epic. In 
another place I hope to show that Siduri, the goddess of wisdom 
(Istar sa niméqi), is to a certain extent the prototype of the 
Aramaic NMDSN (in the Ahiqar-romance), the Hebrew 
95M, and the Mandean Mandé d’haiié. 

Langdon (op. cit. p. 107 £.) has begun to study the relation 
of the Babylonian wisdom literature to the Aramaic of the 
Ahigar-recensions, all of which probably go back to Assyrian 
sources, tho the latter were doubtless greatly modified in trans- 
mission. I will add a few parallels which I have noted. The 
Syriac Ahigar (Charles, Pseudepigrapha, p. 771, chap. 8. 17) 
has: ‘My son, thou hast been to me like the dog that came to 
the potters’ oven to warm himself, and after he was warm rose 
up to bark at them.’ The comparison cannot be called very 
felicitous, nor is the situation quite clear. In a letter of Esar- 
haddon to the Babylonians, the king applies a similar proverb 
to the latter (Harper, Letters, no. 403, 1. 5-7; ef. Johnston, 
AJSI 22. 244): kalbu sa °”@'pahari ina libbi utint ki érubu, 
ana libbi *"*'paharu unampah = ‘when the potter’s dog entered 
into the oven, the potter lit the fire,’ i. e., those who put them- 
selves into bad situations will pay dearly for the consequences. 
The Assyrian proverb is obviously original; in being adapted 
to the purpose of the didact and employed to illustrate ingrat- 
itude it has lost its trenchancy and has become ridiculous. 
These satiric thrusts in chap. 8 at Nadan’s ingratitude and 
unreliability, which so affect him that he finally swells up and 
bursts, in true folkloristic style, are in tone very much like 
Gilgames’s comparisons directed at IStar’s faithlessness in the 
sixth tablet of the Nimrod-epie. In Ahigar, chap. 8. 6, we read: 
‘My son, thou hast been like the man who saw his companion 
shivering from cold, and took a pitcher of water and threw it 
over him.’ The simile is decidedly far-fetched, since Ahigar, 
of course, was in prosperous and comfortable circumstances 
until betrayed by his nephew. The Assyrian, however, most 
aptly likens IStar to a skin-bottle which drenches its bearer 
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(GE 6. 38). Ahigqar was Nadan’s support, so this comparison 
would be particularly effective. Perhaps the original Aramaic 
editor had more literary skill than his successors. 

In closing, an interesting parallel between the Aramaic and 
the Syriac Ahigar may be noted. Pap. El., no. 53, 1. 14 has, 
SAN Aw wow ASN ANH on AVY YD Pon 
7713") etc. The first thing mentioned as tabu elt Samas is 
‘the one who drinks wine and offers a libation.”* Similarly in 
the Greek symposia a libation was first poured out to Dionysos. 
Syriac A (cf. Néldeke, Zum Achigar, p. 36, v. 10) gives the fol- 
lowing piece of advice: ‘Giess deinen Wein auf die Graber der 
Gerechten und trink ihn nicht mit den Frevlern.’ The injune- 
tion to pour the wine out on the graves of the righteous is not 
at all natural in this connection. Apparently the Christian 
editor, being displeased with the heathen practise of pouring 
out libations to Dionysos, changed it to an exhortation to abstain 
from convivial gatherings, and, if a libation must be made, to 
make it in honor of the righteous dead. Of course, this prac- 
tise is fundamentally quite as objectionable as the other, but 
such casuistic distinctions are not at all uncommon. 





7p’) ‘to libate’ is a new word, to which Dr. Seidel first called my 
attention. The word is, of course, connected with naqi ‘libate,’ and even 
more closely with néqu (JAOS 36. 231, where my combination with ndqu, 
‘lament,’ is erroneous; this néqu is originally onomatopoetic, belonging 
with pas, ps2: S<5 , ete.). 


5 JAOS 38 
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Sumerian gul-gik, ‘obstinate refusal’ 


In my paper on the fifth Sumerian family law (ZA 30, 93)? 
I have shown that Assyr. zdéru, izir in that text does not mean 
‘to hate,’ but ‘to be recalcitrant,’ especially ‘to refuse to 
admit to sexual intercourse.’ The rendering ‘to get a distaste’ 
(JAOS 36.5) is inaccurate. The Sumerian equivalent gul-gik, 
which SGI 217 explains as ‘hatred,’ denotes ‘malicious resist- 
ance, obstinate refusal with wilful disregard to duty, spiteful 
obstinacy in non-compliance,’ just as our legal term for deser- 
tion of a spouse without justification or excuse is ‘malicious 
abandonment.’ In the Prussian Landrecht of 1794 obstinate 
refusal of the rights of marriage was one of the causes for which 
divorcee was allowed. In the French laws of 1886 and 1907 
habitual and groundless refusal of matrimonial rights is one of 
the injures graves entitling the injured party to divorce (EB™ 
8. 3425, 343>). 

The Sumerian phrase gul-ban-da-gigd-ni ‘in her obstinate 
refusal’ may be compared to the Ethiopie gerund (Dillman’, 
p. 237): it means literally ‘obstinately refusing she’ (Ethiop. 
manninad; ef. also SG § 45). It might be followed by the post- 
positions -su (SG § 77, g) or -s (SG § 79) or -de (SG § 118, d; 
§ 120, b). According to SG § 219, b we might also explain it 
as a participle, but some supersyntactician would perhaps brand 
this as one of the ‘German philological phantasies which may 
be compendiously described as a passion for discovering partici- 
ples where none exist’ (PSBA 38. 142). The infinitive may be 
used instead of the participle in certain Arabic connections 
(Wd@G 1. 133, A). 

Gik in the Sumerian term gul-gik is not the equivalent of 
Assyr. marcu ‘ill, diseased,’ but corresponds to the Assyr. 
paradku ‘to bar’ (ef. German sich sperren). This is, as a rule, 
expressed by the sign GIL (which we find, e. g., in Assyr. 
usadgil). This character (which is a doubling of gi = Assyr. 
tiru ‘to turn back, to repulse’; ef. SG §§ 5, 115, 122, b, 144, b) 





* For the abbreviations see vol. 37, p. 321, n. 1. 
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is also read gil in Sumerian (SGI 213). Gil and gil are ulti- 
mately identical (cf. SG § 21, a) just as gul ‘evil’ (which accord- 
ing to SGl 216 refers originally to the evil eye; ef. BA 9. 2, p. 
214) is connected with gul ‘to destroy’ (cf. ZDMG 64. 709, 1. 17) 
and Sumer. gil = Assyr. paradku is merely a byform of gin, the 
original form of gi = Assyr. tiru (SGI 99). The primary con- 
notation of gi = gin ‘cane,’ which has passed into Assyrian 
(ZDMG 64. 709, 1. 2) as gant, is ‘returning’ to the form from 
which it is bent, i. e., ‘elastic.’ We use ‘elastic’ also in the sense 
of ‘recovering’ from depression and exhaustion. The Sumer- 
ian phrase for ‘to recover’ is ‘to return to one’s place’ (Sum. 
kibi-Su gigi, Assyr. ana asrisu taru; ef. SG § 119, b). For gil 
= gin see SG § 22; ZAT 34. 230, ad 210. 

The root gik ‘to resist, to refuse, to be unapproachable’ 
(which is merely an incomplete reduplication of gi; ef. SG 
§ 106, 1, 8) is found in the term for ‘prostitute,’ Sumer. nu-gik, 
i. e., ‘not unapproachable, not inaccessible.’ On the tablet con- 
taining the Sumerian family laws we find (v R. 25. 7°): Egir- 
bi-ta-am nu-gig-am sild-ta ban-da ila, Sa-ki-agani-ta nam-nugigant 
in-nen-tuktuk ‘Thereupon he took a harlot from the street and 
married her in his love despite her harlotry,’ Assyr. Arkdnu 
gadistu”™ ina stiqi” ittasi ina ramisu qadildissu éxussu; ef. HW 
5815; SG § 210. Sayce translated this passage in RP 3. 23 
(1874): ‘For the future (the Judge may) cause a sanctuary to 
be erected in a private demesne. (A man) has full possession 
of his sanctuary in his own high place.’ 

The two Sumerian words gik = mardcu and gik = paraku 
are identical (cf. JSOR 1. 9, 90). We use ‘ill’ not only for 
‘evil, deleterious, miserable, unfriendly, rude,’ but also for 
‘diseased.’ The noun ‘ill’ denotes ‘wickedness, adversity, 
pain,’ and ‘disease.’ Assyr. xifu ‘sin, wickedness’ signifies 
also ‘rebellion’ (AJSZ 19. 140, n. 33). The synonym of zitu 
‘sin, wickedness,’ annu means originally ‘resistance’; the noun 
anantu is commonly used for ‘resistance, fight’ (HW 103). It 
corresponds to Arab. ahdnna = xdta’a, not to ‘indn or mu‘ dnnah 
‘resistance’ (ZB 13). Another synonym of zitu is arnw which 
corresponds to Arab. hirén ‘recalcitrance, viciousness’ (of a 
horse, &c.). Similarly Heb. sardr (cf. Assyr. sarru ‘rebel- 
lious’) is used of a recalcitrant heifer and also of Israel’s back- 
sliding (e. g., Is. 65. 2; Jer. 5. 23). The heathen are regarded 
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as rebels (Ps. 66. 7). In Hos. 4. 16 (cf. JBZ 36. 91) we must 
read: 
Ké-faré séreraé Isra’él, ké-kibs méré bam-mir*é, 
Like an obstinate heifer is Israel, 
like a stubborn young tup in the pasture. 


Paut Haupt 
Johns Hopkins University 





The helmet of Eannatum 


On the Stele of Vultures Eannatum is depicted on the march 
at the head of his soldiers. Of interest is the club-like thing at 
the back of his helmet. The only explanation which I have seen 
is that of H. R. Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East, 
p. 180: ‘Eannatum wears the same helmet, behind which his 
long hear is bound up in a club’. Eannatum and his soldiers 
indeed show their hair (i. e. the wig) beneath the helmets, yet 
in the case of Eannatum the hair is depicted as falling in loose 
waves below the neck. It would be depreciating the work of 
the artist to suppose that he was unable to design the hair bet- 
ter, if that ‘club’ really should represent the tied-up hair. The 
picture certainly does not favor this explanation. One would 
rather think that this club-like representation was merely 
attached as a weight to the helmet to keep it from easily falling 
off. But even this explanation is insufficient, as the helmet 
already possesses a stormband, which sufficiently protects it from 
falling. 
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I think I am not wrong in seeing in this device the first 
instance of a pictorial representation of a visor. It was fastened 
to the stormband and made either of leather or of metal. When 
the warrior was not engaged in battle this visor had its position 
where we see it on the Stele of Vultures. In battle, however, the 
visor was clapped over the top of the helmet, and brought into 
such a position that it covered the lower half of the king’s face. 
The stormband held it firmly in position. If this explanation is 
correct, then we have here the oldest helmet (German Visier or 
Sturzhelm, French armet). It should further be noted, that the 
helmet with the visor reaches generally not further back than 
the second half of the XV. century, and remained in use through 
the middle of the XVII. century. Our case therefore stands 
very isolated, as we never again meet on the monuments the 


helmet plus the visor. 
H. F. Lurz 


University of Pennsylvania 








PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


MIDDLE WEST BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


at the meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, 1918 


The second annual meeting of the Middle West Branch was 
held at the Hebrew Union College on Washington’s Birthday, 
1918. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 
sessions : 


Breasted Fullerton Linfield Waterman 
Buttenwieser Kaplan Lybyer Wishart 
Byrne Kelly Meek Wolfenson 
Deutsch Kohler Morgenstern 

Du Bose Lauterbach Olmstead 

Freehof Levy Philipson [Total 21] 


The society convened at 10.00 a. m. In the absence of the 
President, who was detained by a wreck, the Secretary called 
the meeting to order. On motion of Professor Morgenstern, 
seconded by Professor Buttenwieser, Professor Lybyer was 
elected chairman. President Kohler of Hebrew Union College 
welcomed the members, pointing out how appropriate it was 
that in these war times we should meet on the day celebrating 
the birth of our nation’s first president and bidding us not for- 
get, when it seemed as if light must now come from the west, 
that the Hebrew prophets were the first to preach true democ- 
racy. Professor Lybyer replied, in the name of the branch, 
expressing our pleasure in seeing the great Hebrew institution 
of which we had so often heard. 

In the absence of Professor H. C. Tolman, the secretary read 
his paper ‘A possible restoration from a Middle Persian Source 
of the answer to Pilate’s inquiry ‘‘What is Truth?’’’ (This 
paper will appear in the JOURNAL. ) 
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Professor C. Everett Conant was unable to read his paper on 
‘Some changes of original ¢ and s in Austronesian and else- 
where’, an abstract of which is herewith appended : 


The three linguistic groups comprised under the general name Austrones- 
ian are the Indonesian, Melanesian and Polynesian. Of these three groups, 
the Indonesian has suffered the least change in original sounds, both 
vowels and consonants, while the Melanesian has suffered a marked abrasion 
of all accentless vowels, and the Polynesian is characterized by the loss 
of consonants, especially in final position, where no consonant remains. 
In most Indonesian languages, ¢ and s have remained unchanged, but in a 
number of languages within this territory, one or both of these sounds have 
undergone modifications of varying character and extent. Greater changes 
are presented by the Melanesian, and still greater by the Polynesian. The 
entire Austronesian territory presents a remarkable variety of sound 
evolved from both ¢ and s, including all the changes to be observed in 
Indo-European. In general, both sounds are least affected in initial posi- 
tion, but in many languages they are, one or both, changed in all positions. 


Professor Theophile J. Meek: ‘A votive inscription of Ashur- 
banipal’. Remarks by Messrs. Kohler, Olmstead, Waterman, 
Neumann. (This paper will appear in the JOURNAL.) 

A telegram from the Vice President, Dr. Laufer, expressing 


regrets and greetings, was then read. 

Dr. E. H. Byrne: ‘Easterners in Genoa’. Remarks by 
Messrs. Lybyer, Kaplan, Olmstead, Kohler, Fullerton, Butten- 
wieser, Philipson. On invitation of President Kohler, Professor 
Deutsch made certain supplementary remarks on the Jewish 
history. (This paper will appear in the JoURNAL.) 

President Kohler took the chair. 

Professor A. H. Lybyer: ‘The influence of the Crusades upon 
the Great Discoveries’. Remarks by Messrs. Waterman, Byrne, 
Deutsch, Philipson, Kohler, Kaplan. 


The genesis and influence of the great discoveries has been looked at too 
narrowly. The religious motive of mediaeval Christian action, in its first 
phase of the conversion of the heathen, whether by persuasion or by force, 
and its second phase of the long rivalry with Islam, culminating in the 
Crusades, really took the lead over science, commerce, and conquest in 
producing the expeditions of the fifteenth century. Henry the Navigator 
was born in Portugal, whose existence had been one long crusade. He 
was head of the order of Christ, which in 1319 had taken over the property 
and the crusading purpose of the Knights Templar in that country. His 
purposes, as stated by Azurara in an order evidently climacteric, were: 
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scientific knowledge, trade, information about the Moslem enemy, alliances 
for crusade against him, and missionary work to save souls. He sought 
a way across or around Africa in order to unite his forces with those of 
Prester John, king of Abyssinia. Vasco da Gama was sent ‘in search of 
Christians and of spices’ and King Emmanuel in his letters to the 
sovereign of Spain, in which he announced the discoveries, rejoiced because 
he hoped to ‘destroy the Moors of those parts’, to profit by the trade they 
had enjoyed, and to use the revenues gained thereby in ‘war upon the 
Moors in these parts’. When the first Portuguese embassy visited Abys- 
sinia about 1525, King David wrote to King John that ‘‘both of us 
together, we will destroy the Moorish State.’’ Christopher Columbus lit 
his torch from the fire burning in Portugal. The objects of his voyage had 
in them a strong missionary element as is shown in the preamble to the 
journal of his first voyage. He hoped that all the profits of his voyage 
would be devoted to the recovery of Jerusalem and strove to make provision 
for this in his will. When the English, successors of the Portuguese in 
the rivalry with Islam, took Egypt and then Jerusalem, they carried out 
after four centuries the underlying purposes of the great discoverers and 
of their royal patrons. 


Professor Lybyer again took the chair and a short business 
session was held. The Secretary-Treasurer read the following 
report: 


During the year, the routine work of the office has been carried on. A 
somewhat broad campaign for members was undertaken after the Chicago 
meeting, but the outbreak of the war made it inexpedient to continue. At 
present, the branch has 62 members, with six more names to be presented 
to the parent society for confirmation. Of the 37 names sent in last year, 
eleven have not completed their membership by paying their dues. Two 
have left our territory, three are abroad in the service of their country, 
and it is probable that war conditions are responsible for the loss of the 
remainder. Under the conditions, the best propaganda is personal and it 
cannot be too strongly urged that members work for additions to our 
branch. The new names proposed for confirmation are: 


Solomon B. Freehof, 3426 Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Jacob H. Kaplan, 780 E. Ridgeway Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Jacob Z. Lauterbach, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lindsay B. Longacre, Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Col. 
Emanuel Sternheim, Sioux City, Ia. 

Tseh Ling Tsu, 1201 W. Clark St., Urbana, IIl. 


The finances of the Chicago meeting were attended to by the national 
treasurer in person. The report for the branch is as follows: 

Expenditures for postage, stationery, printing, $32.40; received from 
the Treasurer of the Society $20.00; leaving a balance due the local account 
of $12.40. 
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On motion from the floor, the following were elected members 
of the nominating committee: Messrs. Byrne, Levy, Waterman. 
The meeting adjourned at 1.00 Pp. m., and the members were 
entertained by the Hebrew Union College at a most delightful 
luncheon. 

After inspection of the treasures of the College Library, the 
Branch convened at 2.45 p. m., President Breasted in the chair. 
Mr. Levy reported for the nominating committee the following 
officers for the year: 


President: Professor Julian Morgenstern of the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, O. 

Vice President: Professor A. H. Lybyer of the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Professor A. T. Olmstead of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Executive Committee: Professor J. H. Breasted of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (ex-officio as retiring Presi- 
dent) ; Professor Kemper Fullerton of the Oberlin School of 
Theology, Oberlin, O. 


The reading of papers was then continued: 


H. Linfield: ‘Assyriology and the Study of the Talmud’. 
Remarks by Messrs. Neumann, Morgenstern, Kohler, Lauterbach. 


The Talmud, at least the legal portions of it, should be studied from 
the point of view of the laws and of the business customs current in ancient 
Babylonia. For example, the Jewish law according to which two borrowers 
are held jointly responsible is based on a Babylonian business custom that 
had acquired the authority of common law. Similar is the case of the 
Talmudic statement Sephinta agra upagra, BM 69b. The Jewish law in 
the case of the sale of an intangible object is an instance of insistence 
that the bill of sale be made out according to Babylonian custom. The 
same is also true of an assignment of debt, Kethub. 85a. These illustra- 
tions, taken at random, show that the Talmud, and especially the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, should be studied from the point of view of Babylonian 
laws and customs. 


The President then announced that, owing to the lateness of 
the hour and the number of papers on the program, no more 
discussion of papers would be possible. 

Professor L. B. Wolfenson: ‘Transposition of IM before sibi- 
lants in the Semitic Languages’. 
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In forms of the type of W2AWN in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac, the 
D after the 1M of the prefix is said to be placed after the first radical 
of the root because of the kakophony, by metathesis. Where, however, we 
find in the other Semitic languages the phonetic sequence dental-sibilant, 
as is supposed to be the case originally in WOAWN for * WowNNe. g., in 
Arabic forms V and VI (ef. Wright-de Goeje, Arabic Grammar; § 111, 
pp. 64, below, 65), Ethiopic, Assyrian, ete., we find an assimilation to the 
sibilant. Hence the explanation is offered that we have a survival of 
that series of reflexive conjugations with ¢ infixed, seen in the Arabie VIII 
form and the Assyrian 2-forms (iktasad, ete.), which survived in this case 
because of the kakophony which would obtain from the prefixing of the N 
before the initial sibilant of the root when this became the predominant 
method of formation. 


President K. Kohler: ‘The Tetragrammaton and its Uses’. 
Professor Kemper Fullerton: ‘Isaiah 7. 14’. 
Professor Leroy Waterman: ‘*1)"} in the Song of Songs’. 


It is the purpose of this paper to show, first, that the prime cause of 
the most serious uncertainty in the poem is to be found in the form 1, 
second, that this form in the poem cannot be properly rendered ‘my 
beloved’, but can be a perfectly good proper name; and when that ren- 
dering is given, the poem becomes a necessary unity without the necessary 
alteration of a single letter of the original, and only one interpretation 
remains possible, namely, that the piece is a definite satire on the age and 
ideals of Solomon and a glorification of the northern schism in Israel. 


Professor Moses Buttenwieser: ‘The Importance of the 
Tenses for the Interpretation of the Psalms’. 
Professor A. T. Olmstead: ‘The Last Eighth of Jeremiah’. 


Preceding studies, showing the new light cast on the problem of the 
evolution of Kings by the remarkable variants of the Greek translations, 
have remained uncunsidered by Biblical scholars. Professor Barton has 
declared the results faulty, radical, unfounded, unfortunate, incompetent. 
The best reply is consideration of the book where the most radical results 
are obtained from use of the Greek. One eighth of the book of Jeremiah 
is missing in the two Greek translations which make up the so-called 
‘Septuagint’ of the book. As the second translator also made a version 
of Daniel, he must be later than the date of that book. Material not 
found in his original must be still later. It is generally acknowledged by 
scholars that passages not in the Greek are not part of the original text 
but no attempt has been made to study these excised passages as a separate 
group, yet in the ascriptions to the later translators found in the margin 
of Codex Q, we have the basis for such study. Few are found in Sym- 
machus who has the shortest text and nothing but scribal additions are 
proved for the ancestor of the text used by the Three. Only Aquila and, 
in still greater degree, Theodotion testify to the long extracts which show 
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deliberate editing at a date later than is commonly assumed. Groups with 
different translators as witnesses have definite unity in language and 
thought, and some may have historical allusions. Whatever date may be 
assigned to these editorial additions, they are undoubtedly the latest parts 
of Jeremiah and should be used as a touchstone for the results of Biblical 
criticism. In general, they confirm earlier results, but with a tendency to 
still further lower dates of documents. 


On motion of Professor DuBose, seconded by Professor Lybyer, 
a vote of thanks to the Hebrew Union College and to the local 
committee of arrangements, Messrs. Morgenstern, Kohler, Gross- 
man, and Philipson, for their whole-hearted entertainment, was 
unanimously passed. 

The society then adjourned at 6.00 Pp. mM. and were again most 
delightfully entertained by the Hebrew Union College at dinner. 


The society reconvened at 8.15 p. m., President Breasted pre- 
siding. The first paper was the Presidential Address: ‘The 
Place of the Near East in the History of Civilization’. 

The new president, Professor Morgenstern, presented in brief 
review his paper on the ‘Tent of the Meeting’. (This paper 
will appear in the JOURNAL.) 

The last number of the evening was an illustrated lecture by 


. Professor Fullerton, in which he showed village scenes in the 


Lebanon and about Jerusalem, the results of the recent excava- 
tions in the early Jebusite city, and the coming of the sacred 
flag at the declaration of the war against the infidel. The meet- 
ing adjourned at 10.30 Pp. M. 

Much concern had been previously expressed as to the possi- 
bility of failure at this meeting. The disturbance caused by the 
war and the congestion of the railways undoubtedly prevented 
some from attending. In spite of these difficulties, added to 
the natural slacking down of an organization at its second meet- 
ing, there were actually more from out of town than on the 
previous occasion. The attendance increased from twenty-five in 
the morning to almost double that in the afternoon and the 
evening session was attended by about one hundred and fifty. 
The report should not close without full recognition of the very 
warm hospitality offered by the Hebrew Union College. 


A. T. OumsteEap, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The bill presented to the Great and General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, amending the Charter of this 
Society so that its meetings may be held anywhere in the United 
States without limitation, was approved and became law 
March 7. The cause was sponsored by Prof. Charles R. Lan- 
man, Charles Dana Burrage, Esq., and Eben Thompson, Esq. 








